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faces all the problems of presenting an Elizabethan play to a modern child, 
and shows how they can be solved. A most useful feature of the book is 
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Introduction by BERNARD MILES. 8s. 6d. net. 


William Shakespeare 
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A completely revised and rewritten edition of a famous book. Beginning 
with a general account of Shakespeare’s life and genius, it discusses each 
play in detail—the source, the date, the details of the plot, together with 
comments on the play as a whole. 
“The Laureate’s unsurpassed introduction is rich in the imaginative con- 
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**.. As wise and moving as anything written about Shakespeare in our 
time.” —J. C. Trewin in the Birmingham Post. 
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William Poel devoted his life to the revival of the true spirit of the Eliza- 

bethan drama, and in particular of Shakespeare’s plays. This biography, 

written by a distinguished actor who worked with Poel, discusses critically 

his theories and productions, and is both scholarly and understanding. 
*.. has the great virtue of communicating admiration. It is excellent 
that Mr. Speaight has established (Poel’s) position in the theatre which 
he served with such fanatical devotion.”—The Times Educational 
Supplement. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN THE 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


Caz 








by 
GEOFFREY WAGNER 


THE PROBLEM of teaching English in the first year at an American uni- 
versity is to bring a man on very quickly through elementary work to formal 
writing ability and a certain appreciation of literature. Most American uni- 
versities are admirably staffed, gifted with excellent (and accessible) libraries, 
and indeed with every facility for learning; but from the point of view of 
the teacher of English the first year, or perhaps the first two years, are largely 
wasted. This is very evident when one is aware of the extremely thorough 
and mature work being done on the graduate level in the humanities. 

Freshman English, which usually forms English I and sometimes English 
[las well in the American two-semester university curriculum, is the bane of 
the English teacher and student alike; in fact, a universal groan goes up across 
the continent at the very mention of it! In the three American universities 
where I have taught I found it—justifiably—the principal item on the agenda 
of innumerable English faculty meetings, the subject of constant change in 
syllabus, of endless minutes and mimeographed reports, a continual head- 
ache for the teacher as regards choice of text-book, and so on. Freshman 
English is invariably, throughout America, a course in English composition 
giving collegiate instruction in the fundamentals of structure and style, with 
extensive drill in the mechanics of the language. Here is one university’s 
description of the purpose of its English I; it is representative: 


(1) to teach the student to avoid fundamental errors in written English. 
(2) to inculcate in him habits of correct and orderly communication. 
(3) to teach him to read with care and discrimination. 


The course usually consists of classroom periods, weekly themes sent in to the 
instructor, conferences, term papers, and so forth, very much the sort of 
work familiar to the British secondary school teacher, the only difference 
being that in England it is done well before the School Certificate. Rather 
naturally, at the age of eighteen, it is considered irksome and onerous to all 
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concerned. This also applies in the so-called ‘Ivy League’ or well-established 
Eastern universities, such as Princeton and Harvard; Columbia, however, js 
a dissenter in this respect. 

The situation is no fault of the American university. The blame lies with 
the High Schools where, so far as I can see, practically no education in English 
of any sort whatsoever goes on at all! This statement can scarcely be charged 
with exaggeration when I can admit to having met classes of American fresh- 
men unable to spell, punctuate, understand the principles of grammar, com- 
mand any kind of vocabulary, or even in some cases put together sentence; 
and paragraphs that are in any way correct, let alone read with understanding 
and appreciation. Two students out of a freshman class of twenty-four which 
I recently tested for my own interest had never read a novel before: most of 
them—and these were young men with a fund of scientific information which 
would be envied by Sixth Form scientists in England—had confined their 
reading to light magazines, daily newspapers, and comic-books. Yet these 
students were to be brought on in one year to read, and presumably appreciate, 
Chaucer and Milton. It is something of an understatement to say that in con- 
sequence a very great strain is imposed on the teacher of Freshman English, 
not only as regards actual classroom instruction but also in personality rek- 
tionships and in many other ways. Indeed, the real difficulty with compos- 
tion courses in America is that they represent an initiation into the discipline 
of thought itself for most undergraduates. The suggestions for teaching 
composition put forward by English masters in the pages of THE USE 0: 
ENGLISH seem wildly Utopic to us, while those lucky Grammar School ma- 
ters who can write about the problems of fluency and style in early stage 
seem to inhabit quite another world from our own in the U.S.A. Yet in 
English III, and sometimes in English II, the American student has already 
got to be prepared to answer examination questions on alliteration and asson- 
ance in poetry; in English IV, in his sophomore year, he will be asked—‘To 
what extent do you think Milton justifies the ways of God to man?’ 

If our Freshman English sounds like a farce it is at least made an operable 
one by the high-voltage receptivity of American students. The present polit- 
ical concern about the welfare of our colleges is simply evidence of malle- 
ability on the part of students, quite a large number of whom come from 
what we would call working-class homes, ‘see themselves through college 
by odd jobs, and have a real hunger and longing for ‘culture’. While thi 
helps quick education, it also rebounds on the Freshman English teacher who, 
the impatient student feels, is holding ‘culture’ back by the reins of annoying 
grammatical trivia. For catalogue descriptions in the average university pros 
pectus should be ignored. These will be laced with grandiloquent phrase 
about ‘the function of style’ and ‘imaginative writing’. The fact is that with 
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the pressure such as it is we are lucky if we can get half of the men to write 
normal English, of a practical nature, by the end of the course. The ladies 
are generally far more advanced in this respect, principally due to letter- 
writing, while those rare and fortunate souls who have been to undemocratic 
institutions like private schools are wasting their time doing the course at all. 
Whenever I uncover one of these last I immediately ask for him to be trans- 
ferred to a more advanced course, a recommendation, I have found, only too 
willingly and gratefully approved. 

The majority of American men confronting the English instructor—an 
individual who occasionally looks for one of those vanished slippers or sticks 
which descended with such unsympathetic, if salutory, whacks on his own 
posterior in the bad old days of law and order—the majority will not be 
intending to take ‘English majors’, that is, to pursue the study of English be- 
yond the mimimum university requirements. These include at least one 
‘Great Books’ course, such as the English IV I have mentioned, which usually 
starts off with hasty readings in Chaucer and Milton. The result is too fre- 
quently an attitude, and an understandable one, of resentment on the part of 
the student who feels that he is wasting his time learning ‘style’ in English; 
he forgets that as a rule he is wholly innocent of any knowledge of the func- 
tions of language or of any sort of critical thought beyond certain logical 
scientific processes. (There has lately been a move to extend the American 
franchise to eighteen-year-olds.) To meet this resentment, to satisfy business- 
like parents and purse-proud trustees, the English teacher tries to compromise 
by incorporating a certain amount of professional writing into his course. 
He will, for instance, assign a letter applying for a job, a piece of journalism 
(if he is lucky, a book review or an editorial), as the weekly theme. Here are 
two descriptions of English composition courses from different universities: 


The purpose of English I and II is to teach you to do competently the kind of writing 
the great majority of students will have most occasion to do, both before graduation 
and after. That kind is exposition—the kind that has as its primary purpose, not to 
entertain the reader or move him, but to make something clear to him. It is the kind 
that is called for in examinations, term papers, and theses, and in engineers’ reports, 
lawyers’ briefs, and business letters. 


The student is reassured that English is useful to him. 


An advanced course in composition planned to bridge the gap between English A 
and such advanced courses as news and feature writing, magazine article writing, and 
business writing. The course will deal with the discovery, logical arrangement, and 
persuasive communication of facts and inferences. Special attention to book and 


laboratory reports, essays, theses, course papers, discussion of controversial issues. 
B 
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In short—It won’t hurt! You'll never even know you're doing English composition! 


Meanwhile the fight is to find a suitable text-book, to accommodate the 
students’ enthusiasm for ‘getting somewhere—but fast’ and the necessary 


training in reading and writing at the same time, when he isn’t looking, as it 


were. A number of excellent readers have been provided for this purpose, 
the most celebrated being those edited by Professors Cleanth Brooks and 
Robert Penn Warren, both of Yale': yet these books never seem entirely 
satisfactory and new primers appear each year. Most of them contain, 2s 
sops, a number of ephemeral essays, sports accounts, reviews of the motion 
picture, interviews with or comments on celebrities, and so on: there will 
also be some pretty stiff (at least for the instructor!) scientific re: idi ings. The 
Brooks and Warren readers are most useful in English II and III. They con- 
sist of admirably selected passages of literature—poetry, prose and drama— 
with pertinent and often profound comments. They are challenged as s bein 
too pedantically the fruit of the American school of New Criticism, 
Professor Brooks is allegedly the Dean. However, I personally feel he this 
is one place where the New Criticism—close textual analysis keepi ing historical 
and biog graphical data to the background—is vitally to the point. My only 
criticism of the Brooks and Warren textbook is that it tends to do too much 
for the teacher: the numerous questions appended after each selection exhaust 
the topic and tend to rob the teacher of opportunities for exercising his own 
gifts. 

At the same time a constant search and struggle goes on to locate a suitable 
drill-book for use in composition. This is particularly hard owing to the 
shifting conventions in prose usage in America! I am using now two drill- 
books, Correctness and Precision in Writing, edited by Professors Grant, Bracher 
and Duff (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1953)—note the businesslike title!— 
and Professor Perrin’s celebrated Writers’ Guide and Index to English (Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1946). Perrin (as it is known) is an index to grammar 
and style which most British masters would find very free and easy with the 
rules, I think. (Cp. “When usage is divided in spelling a given word, ordin- 
arily choose the simple or more natural form.’—Edn. of 1950, p. 160). 


'Tam happy to list three of the most popular of these, all of which are partly edited 
by Professor Brooks, and two of which are partly edited by Professor Warren; An 
Approach to Literature (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952) contains selec- 
tions of fiction, poetry, biography, the said and drama. With glossary it is 820 pages 
long and aims, I think, at the American freshman. The other two volumes aim sligh 
higher, Understanding Poetry (New York, Henry Holt & Co., revised ed., 1950) and 
inderstanding Drama (New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1945, revised June 1953). All 
these books have run into several impressions. 
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The trouble that is taken by teachers to solve the difficulties touched on in 
this article is infinite: constant faculty meetings, brooding Freshman English 
committees, revisions of syllabus, readings of new text-books after hours and 
in summer vacations, the virtually personal schooling of student after student 
in the elementaries of the language—it is really a tragic waste of time, when 
il of it should have been done, as in England it is done, at a student age of 
sbout fourteen. It is no wonder that the American freshman feels resentful 
ficed, as a husky full-back of some two hundred pounds in weight, with the 


following drill: 


Select the simple subjects and the verbs from the following sentences and write them 
in the blank spaces at the right. 
Subject Verb 





Above the mantel hangs a painting by Van Gogh. painting hangs! 


My own guess would be that some forty per cent of personal time, and 
certainly sixty or seventy per cent of individual energy, of any Department 
of English in an American university is appropriated to this hectic attempt 
to catch up with almost total lack of education and discipline in the High 
Schools. Fortunately most English Departments I have met are run on dem- 
ocratic lines (sometimes too democratic for my taste!) and the work is spread 
evenly over all members. The Middle English expert, the authority on Car- 
lyle or on seventeenth-century baroque prose, must still spend his days teach- 
ing grown men the use of the restrictive comma and that i comes before e 
except after c. It is sheer drudgery with uncooperative students yet it is 
occasionally rewarded by the presence of a budding Henry James. 

The position of the average undergraduate in the matter of English com- 
position, however, is well put in a recent novel by Hugh Herbert, called I'd 

Rather be Kissed. The obviously admired heroine of this novel is a young 
dy in her ’teens who decides to keep a diary (she wants to become a famous 
writer in order to make a lot of money!); so this young hopeful writes, repre- 


sentatively : 


this is going to be my own personal and private diary and not an English theme. 
Come to think of it, this diary is going to be the first thing that I ever wrote in my 
life that I didn’t have to write and I can feel already that it is going to be a great relief 
tonot to have to keep to any rules unless I feel like it. Writing is only fun when you 


don’t have to do it. 


This example is selected from Correctness and Precision in Writing, Analysis of Sen- 
tence Structure, Test 6a. 





* COMBATING COMICS IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


CGE 








by 
E. W. HILDICK 


Formerly teacher in charge of special backward classes at Victoria Modern School, 
Dewsbury 


In AN earlier article I attacked comic-strips—all comic-strips, regardless of 
their subject-matter. I argued that the form itself, by making such small 
demands on reading ability, provided no incentive for older backward readers 
to practise and develop out of school what small skill they might acquire in 
the classroom. 

This doesn’t mean that I am not concerned about the subject-matter of 
comics, but it does mean that I cannot associate myself with those who seek 
to preserve the form (incidentally cashing-in on its popularity) and medicate 
the content. What other courses of action, then, are left? One is to pester 
my M.P., agitating for the imposition of an outright ban or severe censorship; 
and the other is to tackle the job in the classroom, to teach against (but not 
preach against) this pulpy menace. I chose the latter and the reason I did so, 
like the method I subsequently used, is closely connected with my views on 
what is harmful in the subject-matter of many comic-strips. 

Sexy leers, the muffled strumming on the strings of certain sexual perver- 
sities, brutality, horrific situations, all these are to be found in varying quan- 
tities in the worst types of comics. But more harmful than any of these, 
because more insidious and more widespread, is what may be described a 
the Cult of the Short-cut. We needn’t look in comics to discover its adher- 
ents. They are to be found in World politics, substituting the boasted size 
of a stock-pile for the longue haleine of carefully-considered, patient and pain 
taking diplomacy; they are to be found in our own domestic politics, cutting 
argument to a couple of yaps and a snarl with the Parliamentary guillotine; 
and they are even to be found, lavish in their use of Wonder Drugs and pre- 
frontal leucotomy, in the medical world. Meanwhile, we Average Citizens 
are spared bus-rides and queues, the colour and fresh air of the cricket match, 
as we squat with our tele-trays full of lukewarm tea and starchy confections 
and stare at it on screens in dark rooms. And, of course, we dream of our 
own private Short-cuts—to bigger teles and thicker carpets—by way of a 
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First Dividend from Vernons or a legacy from that long-living old witch of 
a great-aunt in Canada... . 

Ihave put a row of dots, a literary Short-cut device that is becoming in- 
creasingly popular, to show that there are many further instances I could 
give. I'll content myself with just one more: the demand for the outright 
banning, or the severe censorship, of anything with which one doesn’t happen 
toagree. That is why I preferred to combat comics the hard way. 

But what have comics to do with this Cult of the Short-cut? Examine 
them carefully and one will find: 


(a) that their very form is in itself a Short-cut to what some might call the World 
of Imagination (but not, in the immortal words of Bradshaw, via Reading); 

(b) that by far their most commonly used device is the (I hesitate to say deus-ex- 
machina) deus-ex-spaceshipia, whereby all problems are solved at the pressing of a 
button or the donning of a scarlet cloak or the hissing of “Shazam!”,—in other words, 


the Short-cut; 
and (c) that the protagonists, especially the heroes and heroines, are so devoid of 


character as to be indistinguishable one from another (Captain Marvel, Superman, 
Garth . .. when stripped of their trappings they’re all the same as far as I can see) and 
therefore they are dangerously-handy vehicles for the young readers’ day-dreams. 
(cf. the heroine in Our New Romantic Serial, whose clothes may be described down 
to the last hem-stitch, but whose physical characteristics are deliberately left to the 
imaginations of fifty thousand self-identifying readers). 


Add (c) to (a) and (b) and it isn’t difficult to perceive that a mind brought 
up on comics is a mind conditioned to accept the Cult in all its wider appli- 
cations. One can almost hear the licking of dictatorial lips. 

Now the only way a teacher can effectively combat comic-strips is, I be- 
lieve, to equip his pupils with critical tools they'll be able to use with under- 
sanding, on their own, away from the classroom, and which, moreover, 
they'll enjoy using. This should be a fairly simple matter in Grammar 
Schools, but in Primary and Secondary Modern Schools, where there is 
greatest need, it is very difficult indeed. There immediately arises the second- 
ary problem of how to foster discrimination in those who can’t, or can only 
just, read. With my class of backward boys, whose ages ranged from 12 to 
14 (average reading age 8.8, reading age-range from 5.8 to 14.0) it seemed, 
on the face of it, an impossible task. For the type of criticism I wanted to 
encourage was of the good old savagely-destructive kind, the kind that these 
boys could be expected to take to most readily. And I find that at more 
exalted levels the best exponents of this sort of criticism (apart from poli- 
ticians) are those who practise the art they criticise. It isn’t so much a ques- 
tion of professional jealousy as one of professional know-how, of being able 
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to detect more easily than the lay-critic a problem that has been shirked, an 
off-day or an urge to ‘get the damned thing finished’. Especially the shirked 
problem. 

Obviously, I couldn’t make practitioners of these boys by asking them t 
draw and script their own comic strips, any more than I could reasonably 
expect even the best of them to write their own stories. What they could 
all do, however, was to make up and tell a tale. So it was on oral lines that 
I conducted my experiments. 

I began with a class-tale; that is, a story made up from individual sugges. 
tions, guided where necessary by me, in much the same way as the more 
orthodox ‘oral composition’. Before we began I pointed out that all tha 
was to happen in the story would have to be ‘possible’-—I wanted no ray-gun 
and no magic cloaks. To add spice and to drive home the second of my 
points I said that the three chief characters would be three of the boys in the 
class, and that throughout the action of the tale these three characters would 
have to behave (or misbehave) in a manner we should expect of the three 
‘originals’. Now, could someone suggest an opening situation? (I calledit 
a‘title’.) Someone could, and did, and the tale we called Potato Picking began. 

The three boys—I’ll call them A, B and C—I’d chosen carefully. A is: 
tall scruffy-looking lout with an amiable disposition and a passion for collect- 
ing junk, B is the smallest and neatest and most nervous boy in the class, and 
C is renowned for his sly mischief. So there they were, potato picking, B 
scared of getting dirty, C throwing potatoes at the other two, and A—ye, 
someone said it—A stumbling across a trail of old coins. We got plenty of 
clichés but we also got plenty of argument as to what each character would 
do next; we got the inevitable robber gang, hiding out in a deserted cottage; 
we got tyings-up and escapings; we got the happy ending with the reward 
in the police station. But everything that happened was possible and every 
difficulty was tackled with hands or feet or teeth or even the bit of broken 
glass in the corner of the cellar—not by the introduction of midget wireles 
transmitters built into signet rings. I saw to that, at first, and soon the intelli 
gentzia cottoned on, shouting down any stupid Short-cut idea proffered by 
the Marvel-minded. 

Some of the ideas were excellent. In the tale, one of the boys secretly 
escapes (the smallest because he had to squeeze up the coal-hole . . . laughter, 
because the smallest was the cleanest ...) He sets out to bring help. At thi 
point I threw in a bit of atmosphere—‘it was getting dark and misty’. Later, 
after he’d successfully and plausibly surmounted several difficulties, he sees: 
police patrol car. Here I pointed out that a switch of scene back to his pals 
in the cellar would be interesting and could be made exciting by the robbers 
discovery that B had escaped. But what makes one of the robbers go into 
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the cellar? ‘Sir,’ came the answer, ‘you said it was misty, didn’t you: Well, 
it must be getting a bit cold then, and one of the robbers thinks he’ll go down 
and pinch A’s coat...’ I felt rewarded already. 

The boys, everyone of whom had contributed to the tale, were enthusiastic 
and ready for more. So I obliged by giving them each a basic situation, e.g 
In the Churchyard, At the Baths, Blackberrying, and a couple of classmates 
as characters. I allowed them a week in which to make up their tales, after 
which they were asked to tell them in front of the class. 

Well, one or two were surprisingly good, containing such gems as this (of 
a hospital visiter): ‘and there was little B, all poshed up with his Sunday suit 
on, and a bottle of orange-juice in one hand and a bunch of flowers in the 
other’. Others were lame, some hopelessly dull and nearly all were about 
robbers Surprised, robbers Triumphant and robbers Foiled. So much I'd 
expected. I'd even expected—and was not disappointed—lavish and glaring 
use of the Short-cut and flat undistinguishable characters. But as each tale 
was followed by a bout of candid criticism from the class all was grist to the 

mill. 

‘They coulder been any boys, sir!’ 

‘Yah! So-and-so can’t even ride a bike, never mind a Nellycopter!’ 

‘Where did his Nellycopter come from, anyway?’ 

By the time the last boy had gone back to his place, muttering protests at 
his critics, the class was ready for the real thing. I gave it them a day or two 
later. I produced a comic, described a certain episode (a juicy chunk of 
Superman I must admit) and flung it to the critics. They pounced on it just 
as hungrily as they’d pounced on the tales of their wretched comrades, and 
between them they tore Superman, cloak and all, to shreds. When the con- 
trolled discussion was over I pretended to be searching my cupboards for a 
book and left them to chat. The talk was of idiotic situations they'd recol- 
lected, situations they’d come across not only in comics but on the screen and 







































over Radio Soape mbourg. I never found that book! 

The final step was to ask each boy to go through his comics, find the pas- 
sage he thought most stupid and bring it to school, where he'd be allowed 
to describe it to the others and say why he thought it stupid. (The word in 
our part of the world is ‘daft’. I used it.) This was done, once again with a 
great deal of cantankerous enthusiasm. After that, rather overawed by even 
such a small measure of success, I gave it a rest. Nevertheless, for a long time 
many of the boys still continued to bring in examples of what they con- 
sidered to be rubbish, encroaching on my break-time and causing my tea to 
go cold. It was worth it, though. 

Before leaving that school I launched a second series of tales, beginning 
with a class-tale as before, but this time without cops and robbers. Again the 
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results were sruprisingly good in that they revivified that healthy criticd 
attitude towards what I regard as the comic’s worst elements. Indeed, one of 
the most valuable lessons I learned from these experiments was that, contrary 
to my earlier glum belief, such an attitude is there, not very far beneath the 
surface of even the dullest schoolboy’s consciousness. All it needs apparently 
is careful and regular stimulation, some psychological sleight-of-hand on the 
teacher’s part and an opportunity to sharpen itself by practice, in public. 

Perhaps, after reading this, some will object to the predominantly negative 
approach I have made to the problem. They may object to such phrases as 
‘teach against’, ‘savagely-destructive criticism’, ‘combating the comic-strip’ 
and say that instead of setting out to turn children against comics I ought to 
have aimed at weaning them from comics. Well, I admit that that would have 
been a much better way—if there had existed any satisfactory literary coun 
ter-attraction to the comic-strip. But there doesn’t. Library books: Th 
Boy’s Own Paper? Hardly suitable, I’m afraid, for the majority of Secondary 
Modern children, the B’s, the C’s, the D’s, and the E’s, for where, outside 
the schoolroom, are the specially-stocked library shelves for them: Where 
is the publisher who’s prepared to sink some of the profits from a glossy 
weekly into a magazine (not comic) for backward seniors: Where is the 
newspaper baron who, eager to emulate the recent highly-commendable 
action of a popular daily in backing a highbrow monthly, would be willing 
to support a similar venture at the other end of the scale: 


COMMUNITY (July 1954). 

A new quarterly, published in Ceylon, which has made an interesting start. 
It is devoted to ‘society, politics, the arts, fiction’, and the current number 
includes ‘A Language without Metaphor’ (a note on the English Language 
in Ceylon) and ‘The Tragic Vision in Emily Bronté’. 
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THOUGHTS ON PLAY-READING IN THE 
CLASS-ROOM 
by 
R. E. C. SWANN 


Senior English Master, Cheltenham College 








An ENGLISHMAN, it has been said, will do anything to save himself the 
agony of thought. Possibly this accounts for the enthusiasm which generally 
greets the announcement that a play is to be read in class. No writing. I may 
be doing modern youth an injustice, but I have long felt that the play-reading 
period is a difficult one, and often disappointing in its results. 

Iam speaking from a fairly lengthy experience—I last wrote on this sub- 
ject seventeen years ago—in a school where the age-range is 13 plus to 18 
plus. The age-range of any one form will not, of course, be as great as that, 
but will span out too. Apart from the lowest Division of the school there 
will be in each and every form a certain number of broken voices and of 
unbroken. This will be a help, but it generally means that there will also be 
a fair number of semi-broken voices, functioning with unpredictable power 
and consistency in the high or low register. To put these to proper dramatic 
use requires something more than genius. Under totalitarian cross-examina- 
tion or the assassin’s pillow they can come over quite wonderfully, but it is 
not every playwright who has provided for these contingencies. 

There is another point, different but related and in its way equally im- 
portant. There may be only one boy with an unfalteringly treble voice in a 
form of twenty or more huskies. He is probably considerably younger than 
they, and if he is holding his own on those academic heights, considerably 
more intelligent. To Shakespeare he would have been a godsend, and his 
Juliet or Cleopatra the talk of the town. But a secondary school is not, thank 
Heaven, the Elizabethan theatre, and the last thing the modern boy wants is 
to acquire a reputation for feminine réles. I imagine the same applies in the 
reverse way in any girl’s school. The normal type of parent would show 
some concern upon hearing that their débutante-to-be “was in voice and 
general appearance entirely convincing as Falstaff’. The solution in a boys’ 
school seems to be to avoid plays containing female characters. But one 
cannot be reading Journey’s End all the time. 
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Another difficulty is continuity. A three-act play cannot be read in mug 
less than two and a half hours. Normal time-tables play havoc with a play. 
wright’s dramatic crises. Sometimes things are worked out so that two of 
the English periods in the working week occur consecutively. Even 50, it 
is difficult to avoid unfortunate breaks. 

There is, of course, the One-Act play, and the play specially written for 
school performance or reading in the class-room. There are, alas, very few 
one-act plays of conspicuous merit, and by merit in this context I mean satis. 
fying both as drama and as food for thought. People may not agree with 
me on this point, but I contend that a play like The Monkey's Paw, outstanding 
though it undoubtedly is in its own genre, is unsuitable for reading in form. 
For one thing—and this applies to many other plays, both one-act and full- 
length—the power of the play lies as much in what is seen as in what is said, 
A reading is ineffective if too great a reliance has to be placed upon the stage 
directions, however excellently they are read. As an example of the suitable 
type of one-act play I would cite The Man of Destiny. It would, I know, 
have little hold upon junior forms, but if those of less tender years are not 
provoked by Napoleon’s famous cadenza about the typical Englishman, one 
cannot blame the playwright or the teacher. Even there, though, the stage 
directions are ingenious and must be read aloud. 

To my mind, the ideal play for class-reading is Laurence Housman’s Vic 
toria Regina. There is a good selection published by Methuen as Palace Plays. 
All the episodes are short, so that one can calculate fairly easily how many 
one can manage in the time available. Each episode requires only a few 
speakers, which is an advantage when, as here, the next introduces us to an 
almost entirely new lot of people. Everyone can be given a chance to read, 
and the various types of voice are well catered for. Incidentally, the plays 
will take many a reader to Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria, where one can 
see clearly how far the second masterpiece has been moulded from the first. 

For the youngsters there is always du Garde Peach. His sketches also have 
the advantage of brevity, but some of them carry it too far: the Famous Men 
of Britain having so little flesh and blood that a period or two at them is as 
satisfying only as a half-hour stroll through Madame Tussaud’s. But when 
he allows himself twenty minutes instead of ten, he can bring off most en- 
gagingly his flashbacks into common humanity, whatever the century is. 
The Romans on the Dee and The Danes are here! always fill me with gratitude 
to him, so spontaneous is the laughter and liveliness they inspire. 

I started on a despondent note, possibly unjustified. When one begins 
naming plays, one remembers many that have had their appeal, in spite of 
all difficulties. Is it too much to hope that someone with the necessary expet- 
ience will compile for publication here a list of ‘class-room successes’? 
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Nevertheless, it would be easy to contend that there is so much else for 
the English master to do that he should leave dramatic work (other than plays 
required for examination purposes) to the play-reading society and the school 
theatre. The best that can be said for the class-room in this respect is that it 
offers opportunities denied to either of these. In the class-room one can com- 
ment and explain, and though this must be done with reserve, it is right that 
it should be done there. And only there. The producer of the school play 
has too little time, and the play-reading society should never develop into 
alecture group. 

Over the examination-syllabus play there must obviously be extensive 
comment. There is a danger that one may miss the wood for the trees, but 
the sorry fact is that examiners are often concerned more about the tree than 
the wood, and trees are certainly easier things for the young to encompass. 
[have been told more than once, with varying degrees of tact, of other form- 
masters who go through the G.C.E. set play line by line, dictating notes 
hard all the way. Such hints always leave me with a greater respect for my 
colleagues and a growing suspicion that the set play is a mixed blessing. I 
claim no originality for this idea. 

Is it right to read the play through in class, for the G.C.E. Examination? 
One generally does, at least once. But my feeling is that much time can be 
wasted thereby, and it would often be better to concentrate on the play’s 
great dramatic situations, rehearsing these and casting fresh voices until some- 
thing approaching acting pitch has been reached. Equally, it is important to 
make boys realise what an enormous benefit a vivid imagination can be. It 
is curious how many grown-up people are incapable of reading a play to 
themselves with any enjoyment. Possibly if they had been trained to it in 
their school days the pleasure would not be denied them. It is one of par- 
ticular value in this busy world, for no play can be more than a third of the 
length of the normal-sized novel, though it often has quite as much to say, 
and quite frequently far more. 

We have so far considered this business of play-reading from the point of 
view of the author and what he has to say. One can forgive an author feeling 
that is all there is to it, but it is not. I feel I need hardly point out that in 
every school getting to know is no more important than getting to do. If 
the play-reading period can encourage boys and girls to get a better control 
over their voices, it will have done something supremely worth-while, even 
if those same boys and girls have still much to learn about the drama. 

Unfortunately these two objectives, getting to know the play and getting 
to speak well, do not fit in very well together. While the teacher will be 
trying to obtain a better rendering of a portion of the play, the rest of the 
class not actively reading will be champing at the bit, wanting to get on with 
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the plot. Much patience will be required from the class and the teacher, and 
it is always as well to warn the class when the concentration is to be relent. 
lessly on voice-production. In such circumstances a short passage of dialogue 
can be used, and gone over again and again, with different members of the 
class in the various parts. The play-reading will thus have developed into a 
kind of acting competition, not without entertainment-value. 

It can be developed still further if a stage is available. I remember some 
most amusing evenings spent in this way during the war, when we were 
in exile. We were given an assembly hall and had to provide a succession 
of evening diversions for the boys, who would otherwise have had little to 
do in their spare time except read in their billets or break bounds. In addi- 
tion to the debates and brains trusts and gramophone recitals we ran a series 
of these dramatic competitions, with the performers trying to act as well as 
speak their lines. It proved far and away the most popular attraction of the 
lot. The passage chosen must, of course, be quite short, particularly so when 
a stage rendering is given, because there will generally be no preparation or 
rehearsal possible. 

People may say, why all this fuss about the play as a medium for voice- 
production? What is wrong with the straightforward passage of poetry or 
prose? Certainly every boy and girl should be given practice in reading 
aloud from literary passages of every kind and period. But my contention 
is that the play, if carefully chosen, has this advantage over everything else: 
it can prepare the voice more directly for the demands it will normally have 
to meet. 

No one expects a boy to express himself ordinarily in the style of Macaulay 
or Dr. Johnson, much less will he need for normal purposes the rhythm of 
blank verse or any kind of verse. It may, I know, be too much even to 
expect that two boys will converse together like John Worthing and Alger- 
non Moncrieff, or two girls like Gwendolen and Cicely. But there are 
plenty of plays in which the dialogue is crisp without being pretentiously 
clever. If boys and girls are made to exercise their tongues upon colloquial 
speech that is really well phrased, when they come to talk to other people 
they may not forget that such speech tells. Nature, as Whistler said, is always 
creeping up. A little play-reading, and some at any rate of those taking part 
may be persuaded to try to talk like Rattigan’s people, or Priestley’s, or even 
Bridie’s and perhaps even Synge’s. And the world will be the better for it, 
for they will not always fail. 

Finally, the play-reading period has this immense advantage over any other 
method of ‘doing’ a play at school: it enables the teacher to give the poor 
performer his proper chance. And, logically, though it does not always work 
out like that, his proper chance should be one that is greater in proportion 
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to his disability. It ought to be the poor performer’s period. As with the 


and 
ent. | bad speller, so with the bad speaker. The good performers will need careful 
gue | handling, but if justice is to be done, speaking parts must be allotted as gener- 


‘the | ously to the bad performers as to the good. In the school stage production 
the clumsy, the uncouth and the nervous can only hope to be footmen, 
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: apparitions or scene-shifters. Worse still, the height of their ambition may 
me | bemerely a comfortable seat among the audience. Often all they need is con- 
ete | fidence. They can acquire it in the class-room, and quite possibly that is the 
ion | only place where they can. And if in a period or two of play-reading they 
: to | are made to realise that they are not really as dumb as all that, then some- 
dj. | thing will have been achieved. Something very, very important. 
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ys [ have talked with scores of old country people on this subject of folk- 
rt singing. They all repeat the same tale. Everyone sang in their young days, 
zn | they will tell you; they went to their work in the mornings singing; they 
it, | sang in the fields, and they trudged home in the evenings to the accompani- 

ment of song. Talk to any old peasant and you will find that he has an inti- 

et | mate acquaintance with the old songs. ... The evidence is overwhelming 
ot | that, as recently as thirty or forty years ago, every country village in England 
k | was a nest of singing birds. 
n Cecil Sharp, English Folk Song: Some Conclusions (Methuen). 
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POETRY IN THE LOWER SCHOOL 
by 
DOROTHY J. COOPER 


English Mistress at Scarborough Girls’ High School 


IT SEEMS to me important to take up James Reeves’ article “Counterfeit 
Poetry and the Adolescent’ (Summer, 1953) and consider some of its impli- 
cations for the first and second years in Grammar school work. From the 
fourth form onwards, it is possible even to think in terms of “Complete 
Works’, or at least lengthy selections; the choice of anthologies seems wider. 
In the fifth form there is a good chance of picking out a profitable, if narrow 
way, and finding rewarding work in it. This is easier still in the sixth form. 
But of the Junior school it is not true at all. I have five anthologies in front 
of me, all being used in the first and second forms, and only the old ‘Poet’s 
Tongue’ offers enterprise and experiment. 

At a conference of English teachers this year, we were told that perhaps 
there was more point in sending a boy away from school reading Buchan 
and Forester than the pulp magazine. Perhaps, again, feeding him into the 
Book Guild is just as dangerous. Here is the familiar question of standards 
once more and poetry lessons present a striking instance of it. Without want- 
ing to ‘cabin, crib, confine’ the young reader and with full recognition that 
there is such a thing as ‘ghastly good taste’ too, could any teacher glance 
down the ‘Animal’ section of ‘Modern Poetry’ (K.T.L.) and be satisfied with 
the work ahead? There is Hodgson’s ‘Bull’, Brooke’s ‘Fish’, Stephen's 
‘Snare’, Brett Young, Newbolt, Monro. Why choose the “R.S.P.C.A. school 
of poetry’ when there is Blake, John Clare, D. H. Lawrence? And if your 
anthologies don’t include ‘Mountain Lion’ or ‘Snake’, or ‘Summer Images’ or 
‘The Tiger’, ‘Lamb’, ‘Badger’, it is worth the trouble to put one on the 
board or keep the best anthology as a year’s possession and make a ‘pool’ 
system of the rest, borrowing them for a day or a week as you want them. 

No teacher wants, even if it were possible, to condition a boy or girl of 
twelve, or any other age, to a mechanical response to given writers. Just as, 
I imagine, an art teacher uses all kinds of homely objects like ships in bottles, 
horses on roundabouts, barge decoration, butter stamps, to show that good 
design is a living thing, so English teachers try to extend the range and live- 
go 
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liness of words, wherever there are good words. John Betjeman prefers 
Methodist chapels in Wales to the ‘functional’ modern architecture. Young 
children are perhaps more likely to enjoy counting rhymes, ballads, folk 
songs to more formal and sophisticated poetry. Everyone is pleased, as long 
as, even for a minute, their attention has been taken by words which have 
given them pleasure or excited their curiosity. But as the range and aptitude 
grow, teachers naturally want to use work which gives the best value for 
their attention. 

Recent reviews of The Faber Book of Children’s Verse have given us a good 
deal to think about. Apparently, for many people, the most valuable poetry- 
time was that spent alone with the book. But many of us know that for our 
pupils there is no time alone with a poetry book unless we see to it, and we 
have the business of putting the most rich and significant experience into a 
pitifully inadequate period of time. On the other hand, nothing is more 
alarming than an over-anxious teacher, or a very interested one, who is really 
giving an entertainment and letting no one else into the lesson. Plenty of 
this happens; it can be quite amusing to take stock of possible faults of 
approach in teaching poetry. And yet, the more often we try to put on 
record attempts that seem to have been helpful, the better off we are. The 
atticle on ‘The Class Composition of Verse’ in this journal certainly started 
off the most satisfying poetry lessons of the year for me. Not that they 
amounted to any remarkable poetry—piece-work can never do that, but 
everyone took part in the lesson, saw the point of someone else’s considered 
use of a word or phrase and contributed something. The idea of an ordered 
pattern of words is there and it can be a useful beginning of individual work. 

A programme of poetry reading from the form about once a term seems 
an idea worth trying too. The members of the form can be asked to take 
out a book of poems from the school or Junior library, choose one and pre- 
pare it for reading aloud. If each child signs up the name of the poem and 
poet, the teacher can arrange the order of reading and hope to make some 
comparisons apparent by that means. The teacher will learn something 
about children’s choice of verse, if no one else does. There will be some 
poems of Walter de la Mare and some of Stevenson, there will certainly be 
‘Daffodils’ and some sentimental verses and highly-coloured historical items. 
There will also be surprises, such as the choice of ‘Call down the hawk from 
the air’, “To Althea from prison’, ‘The Night Piece’. No reason why they 
should be surprises really but it is pleasant to hear them being read and know 
that that child chose this poem. Beyond that, there is no enquiry. 

Records of spoken poetry, when used in the lower school, have to be 
carefully chosen and, I think, used only about once a term. Poem after poem, 
tead by ‘the voice beautiful’, can be a booming bore to children. 
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We have had useful reviews, in this journal, of recent recordings. When 
you find one record which is really good and make it the centre of a lesson, 
‘canned’ reading can be very profitable. There will only be one ‘Dinas 
Vawr’, read by Dylan Thomas. It is recorded, alas, along with John Laurie’s 
vivid and honest reading, in an uneven series now difficult to come by. If 
you are lucky enough to have these records, some full-blooded poetry lessons 
are as good as made. Then, Stephen Murray’s recording of “The Highland 
Reaper’, ‘Daffodils’, poems well-liked by children, is easily available (Col. 
DX 1601). There is also the Chaucer record—Chaucerian English on one 
side, Nevill Coghill’s translation on the other (Col. DX 1572). Everyone is 
taken with the novelty of this kind of speech and the connection with local 
dialect (“Yongé sunne’, ‘ten pound’, for us). If you have the World’s Classics 
“Narrative Verse’, the ‘Nun’s Priest’s Tale’ is included and from hearing the 
language, you can make an early contact with the way it is written down. 
A record can lead off like this, though I think it is the talking about it that 
matetrs and, at a later stage, a discussion of the interpretation. 


Nothing takes the place of our work with the words on the page; we all 
know that. I have read of teachers who prefer fairly rapid reading at this 
stage. If you have ‘Narrative Verse’ (Oxford) this will have to be the case; 
“The Ancient Mariner’ is very long and to mention all its excellence could 
be a nuisance. The prolonged similes of ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ are not to be 
dwelt on. But the ballad is a great resource in Junior school poetry, not the 
comments on ‘fire and sleet and candle light’, nor ‘the channerin’ worm doth 
chide’. Properly read, they state their own case, but to stop for a moment 
over the wonderfully expressive words of a dialect could do no harm—when 
the poem has been read aloud— 


They hadna’ sailed a league, a league, 

A league, but barely three, 

When the lift grew dark and the wind blew loud 
And gurly grew the sea. 


As well as ‘Helen of Kirconnell’, “The Wife of Usher’s Well’, ‘Sir Patrick 
Spens’, “The Demon Lover’, “The Lyke Wake Dirge’, ‘Lord Randal’, there 
is usually a store of local poetry which can come in as well, as this rhyme, 
on the owl, from Wakefield: 


Once I was a King’s daughter 
And sat on a lady’s knee 
Now I am a nightly rover, 


Banished to the ivy tree 
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and many variants of the owl’s legends, from the Yorkshire Dales. Every 
teacher has a growing list of poems on which it has been good to work. I 
like the ones in which the use of detail is vivid and homely—Clare’s “Au- 
tumn’, ‘Badger’, ‘Gipsies’, ‘The Thrush’s Nest’, or strange, as in ‘Tiger’ and 
Kubla Khan’. But there is no end, Yeats, Emily Bronte, Edward Thomas, 
Emily Dickinson, there is no scarcity of material. 

And when you have a chance to enlarge and relate experience from so 
many different people, why not do it? Marco Polo, the ‘Everest’ film, the 
willow pattern plate, Hardy’s caves at West Poley, they all had some bearing 
on ‘Kubla Khan’ in the minds of children. If we don’t see their importance, 
someone else will; there is a face cream called ‘Poem’ and a scent called 


‘Symphony’. 


The Spring, 1955, issue will include: A School Practice Problem, by Kenneth 
Fell; The Marking of English Composition, by A. M. Wilkinson; Advanced 
English for Non-literary Pupils, by T. J. Snape; ‘The Nun’s Priest’s Tale’, by 
F. Chapman; and Reading for Pleasure, by W. J. Nesbitt. Later numbers will 
include ‘The Tempest’, by Christopher Gillie; ‘Macbeth’, by R. O'Malley; 
English in an Approved School, by Michael Stern; The Literature Course in the 
American University, by Geoffrey Wagner; Poetry for Modern Schools, by F. C. 
Poller; The Teaching of Formal English Grammar, by R. J. Harris; and many 


other articles. 
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A NOTE ON SOME RECORDINGS 
by 
J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


THE DECISION of the E.M.I. group of companies to delete from their 
gramophone-record catalogues a very large number of their 78 r.p.m. re- 
cordings is likely to be a matter of greater concern to the teacher than to the 
average record-user, and for two reasons—one that many education author- 
ities have not yet equipped their schools with three-speed instruments, and 
the other that for the teacher there is often a real advantage in being able to 
present a musical work in ‘lengths’ of four or five minutes at a time. The 
notes which follow are designed to call the teacher’s attention to a few re- 
cordings of English poetry set to music. The total number of such recordings 
is not great: English music, especially English vocal music, has never found 
much favour with the record-buying public, and it has been a common 
experience, during the last twenty years, for collectors to see a record of 
English songs issued in one year and withdrawn in the next. The recordings 
discussed here do not include any of Elizabethan lute-songs or madrigals; 
David Holbrook has had something to say about them in his recent articles 
on English song. Nor are any long-playing records included; after four years 
of Long Playing there are only some two or three records available of the 
type of work I am describing. 

First, as to records which will not be available after January 31st next: most 
teachers will find it useful to have one or the other of the two recordings of 
Vaughan Williams’ Serenade to Music. I cannot claim to know of many mus- 
cal settings of Shakespeare’s blank verse (though there is a pretty setting by 
Haydn of the lines beginning She never told her love, quaintly sung by Elise 
beth Schumann and recorded on an H.M.V. disc now deleted). Purcell’s 
three settings (one is recorded) of If music be the food of love do not employ 
Shakespeare’s words. For the Serenade to Music Vaughan Williams took his 
words from The Merchant of Venice, Act V; they run from ‘How sweetly 
sleeps the moonlight’ to ‘And would not be awaked’—omitting a number of 
lines, however, in particular those which refer to ‘a wild and wanton herd’ 
(evidently not a fit subject for music). Towards the end of the work there 
94 
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isa reversion to the opening words and mood. The whole thing is rather 
wistful, moonlit, somewhat feeble in pulse; it is at the very least a useful way 
of drawing children’s attention to the text. Of the two recordings I know 
only the Columbia; the H.M.V. is the more recent and probably the finer. 

It was heartening to find Frances Stevens, in the Autumn number, speaking 
in favour of the art of Roger Quilter. His songs are sadly unfashionable now; 
yet his melodic lines are firm, shapely, and always immensely singable, and 
his harmonic piquancies have been imitated by lesser composers. He nearly 
always chose real poetry, and children ought easily to like his setting of 
Waller's Go, lovely rose—a contemplative song with a faint air of disillusion- 
ment about it—and of Herrick’s To Daisies, a somewhat simpler affair, but 
fresh and pleasant. Quilter’s limitations are shown up by comparison not so 
much with Bach or Schubert, I think, as with Peter Warlock. Consider side 
by side their settings of Take, O take those lips away—both once recorded 
(Columbia) but now deleted—and Warlock’s greater strength and depth 
make the Quilter song, which one had admired before, seem merely wistful. 
Walter Midgley, who sings the two songs under review, has a pleasant voice 
which is a little tight on top. 

Perhaps it is hardly worth while adding to my list Delius’ Sea Drift, a 
setting of part of Walt Whitman’s Out of the cradle endlessly rocking; to acquire 
its five records one has to buy all the seven which make up the Delius Society’s 
Volume 2. This work wonderfully evokes the poet’s nostalgia for the sea 
and for childhood; it is a pity that the recording cuts the work into so many 
short ‘sides’. I mention it because once it is deleted we may look in vain for 
another version for a very long time. 

I find it difficult to form an opinion about Samuel Barber’s setting of 
Amold’s Dover Beach. It is the only setting of any Arnold poetry I know, 
apart from one by Frank Bridge of a dreadful poem, Come to me in my dreams 
(formerly recorded for Parlophone by Richard Tauber—record no longer 
available). I would call Barber’s effort a conscientious one: a restless back- 
ground of strings indicates the presence of the sea, at the mention of Sophocles 
the music is appropriately modal, and every turn of thought is reflected by a 
corresponding turn of phrase. My impression of mere rhetoric, my feeling 
that the parts of the work do not cohere and that the music has little inward- 
ness might well be modified by repeated hearings, and the recording is very 
likely one which will appeal to the children of our time. 

Iam less confident that that will be the case with Benjamin Britten's Holy 
Sonnets of John Donne, which is most acceptable in its tenderer moments. I 
have known a respectable critic speak of this song-cycle as much superior to 
Britten’s earlier cycle, the Sonnets of Michelangelo; and I have known another 
respectable critic give a reversed estimate. A sign, perhaps, that neither is a 
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work of genius? These records will prove hard going for children who have 
not already had some musical training. 


On the other hand, a setting of Donne which is almost certain to give 


pleasure is Pelhom Humfrey’s Hymne to God the Father, still, luckily, to be 
obtained through any record dealer. This is not the setting which so de- 
lighted Donne himself (Humfrey was a contemporary of Purcell) but it very 
well could have been, for it illuminates the poem in a way which brings it 
freshly home even to those who know it by heart. That, of course, is what 
a good setting of poetry should always do. Listeners to this song will notice, 
amongst other things, how the music helps to give the repeated rhymes new 
force as they occur, and how it brings out the significance of the puns in “Thy 
Son shall shine’ and the last “Thou hast done’. 

Still to remain in the H.M.V. catalogue are two other works of great 
importance—to my mind, masterpieces: Parry’s Blest Pair of Sirens and Peter 
Warlock’s The Curlew. Before hearing Parry’s work I had never cared much 
for Milton’s poem (At a Solemn Music) nor seen how feelingly, in bewailing 
Man’s lost innocence, Milton also bewails his own. It needed Parry’s own 
strong conviction to bring this home to me and to make me see (or think I 
see) that, if we could only unveil the secrets of Milton’s early life, we might 
find the Paradise Lost a more intimate document than is sometimes supposed. 
The middle section of Parry’s work (“And the Cherubick host’ to ‘state of 
good’) is very moving. The records themselves sound best on instruments 
which can handle big climaxes; users of small instruments may find that the 
inner grooves of sides 1 and 3 produce rough tone. 

The two lyrics by Lovelace, also set by Parry, which occupy the fourth 
side of this pair of records, are both pleasant; the second one, To Althea from 
Prison, is the more adventurous and deeply-felt of the two. 

Peter Warlock’s setting of some W. B. Yeats poems, The Curlew, was 
acclaimed during the thirties as one of the very few masterpieces of modern 
music; it stirred the enthusiasm of such musicians as Constant Lambert, who 
recorded it. Its reappearance on records some time ago did not arouse the 
interest it should have done; one reputable critic of vocal music ignored it, 
and spoke of Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder, which appeared at the same time, as 
the most important of recent recordings. (I prefer to believe that he was 
referring not to the banalities of Mahler’s songs but to the beautiful singing of 
Kathleen Ferrier, who recorded them.) But although the general estimate 
of The Curlew may have changed, the music itself has not. It seems to me to 
do for Yeats’ poems what Barber’s work attempts to do for Arnold’s—that 
is to say, to follow and underline every shift of thought and feeling; yet it 
also renders the moods as wholes. Too much has been made of the utter 
despair of this work: it is, in fact, no death-tending despair but a vigorous 
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despair which looks upwards and exults in its own being. (Listen, for ex- 
ample, to the phrases ‘dreamed that the old despair Would end in love in the 
end’ and ‘I long for your merry and tender and pitiful words’.) The four 
poems are: He reproves the Curlew, The Lover Mourns for the Loss of Love, The 
Withering of the Boughs, He Hears the Cry of the Sedge. The songs are tenderly 
sung and beautifully recorded; it is a pity that the first song is unnecessarily 
broken in two. 

Of the assortment of poems grouped in Arthur Bliss’ Pastoral there are 
ce, three which deserve attention: Ben Jonson’s The Shepherd’s Holyday, John 
ew —f Fletcher’s Hymn to Pan, and some attractive verses by the same poet (begin- 
hy § ning ‘Shepherds all and maidens fair’) which come from The Faithful Shep- 
herdess. The first and the last of these songs fall together on Decca AX 56s. 
eat Shepherds all is a concluding number and develops an attractive melancholy; 
tet fF stylistically it seems to me to look forward a little to the same composer's 
ch ff Music for Strings. 










ng I can make no more than a mention of Quilter’s Dream Valley, a pensive 
vn ff setting of Blake’s Memory hither come (Quilter re-entitled many of the poems 
cI ff he set to music), and of his Now sleeps the crimson petal (Tennyson), an early 


ht § song (indifferent music, indifferent poetry). Nor shall I attempt to list the 
d. § recordings of Arne’s Shakespeare songs or of Vaughan Williams’ Silent Noon 
of § (Rossetti) or his Songs of Travel (Stevenson). It is not very long since there 
ts. was issued an attractive record of Vaughan Williams’ setting of Orpheus with 
he his lute (the first, I believe, of two settings) but I am not sure whether this 
isnow available (Decca). 

th I had thought of adding to these notes a list of works, ancient and modern, 
m — which I think ought to be recorded; but what is the use, when English people 
are determined to ignore the music of their own land? I will content myself 





as § with saying that the poetry of Walter de la Mare is, in its way, a miracle, and 
m that it is a double miracle that any composer should have been able to distil 
10 ff Walter de la Mare’s essence in music. The best songs of Armstrong Gibbs— 
i ff such songs as The Mountains and The Stranger—plead for recording; I men- 
t, ff tion them not because they are not recorded but because they are not even 
as known. 

r LIST OF RECORDS 


*VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Serenade to Music. (a) Soloists and B.B.C. Symphony Or- 
chestra (Henry Wood): Columbia LX 757-8. (b) Soloists and Royal Festival Hall 
Orchestra (Adrian Boult): H.M.V. DA 7040-1. 

*quitter: Go lovely rose; To Daisies: Walter Midgley (tenor) and Gerald Moore 

t (piano): H.M.V. DA 2014. 

T *saRBER: Dover Beach: John Langstaff (baritone) and the Hirsch String Quartet: 

H.M.V. C 4201. 
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*prITTEN: Holy Sonnets of John Donne: Peter Pears (tenor) and Benjamin Britten 
(piano): H.M.V. DB 8348-so. 

HUMFREY: Hymne to God the Father: Alfred Deller (counter-tenor) and Geraint 
Jones (organ): H.M.V. C 4144. 

paRRY: Blest Pair of Sirens: Oxford Bach Choir and the London Symphony Orches- 
tra (Adrian Boult): H.M.V. C 3820-1. 

PARRY: To Lucasta, Going to the Warres; To Althea, from Prison: Robert Irwin 
(baritone) and Gerald Moore (piano): H.M.V. C 3821. 

WARLOCK: The Curlew: René Soames (tenor) with Instrumentalists: H.M.V. C 
7934-6. 

BLISS: Pastoral (‘Lie strewn the white flocks’): Soloists, the B.B.C. Chorus and the 
Jacques String Orchestra (Reginald Jacques): Decca AX 565-8. 

QuiLTER: Dream Valley (‘Memory hither come’); O mistress mine: Walter Midgley 


























(tenor) and Gerald Moore (piano): H.M.V. DA 2036. As Y 
quitter: Now sleeps the crimson petal; To Daisies: Kathleen Ferrier (contralto) and J play 
Phyllis Spurr (piano): Decca M 680. to an 
and i 


*These records will not be available after January 31st 1955. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT 
by 
MACDONALD EMSLIE 


As You LiKe It contains varying degrees of pastoral depth, and what the 
play has to say is to be found in the way ‘characters’ move from one world 
to another within the play, in the way they behave in these different worlds, 
and in the remarks which relate one world to another. The play has its ‘real 
world’ both of court and country, nobleman and servant (Adam). But the 
court is corrupt (its duke is a usurper, and the wrestling scene is a dramatic 
enactment of the working of the policie of Oliver, the miniature machiavel); 
hence the first act tends to make us sympathise with a natural and simple 
way of life—that of the People, whose uncorrupted insight and way of life 
recognise and foster true worth. Duke Frederick says of Rosalind: 


Her very silence and her patience 
Speak to the people, and they pity her (I, iii, 78-9) 


and the audience is supposed to do the same. 

Secondly, there is what can be called the primary pastoral, the world of 
Arden. This embodies a deliberate retreat on the part of the cultivated court 
circle to a simpler way of life, in order to escape from corruption. Such a 
retreat also provides a sophisticated pleasure, a belief in the discovery of a 
wiser way of life beyond that of the cultivated courtier. This pleasure in 
deliberate de-sophistication can, of course, only be felt by those who have 
first been sophisticated: it is impossible to the genuine countryman. It is the 
pleasure expressed by the exiled Duke and his followers, and also in part by 
Rosalind and Celia, for they see their journey to Arden as leading “To liberty, 
and not to banishment’ (I, iii, 138), and Celia enjoys the idea of deliberately 
toughing-it, as much as Rosalind: 


I'll put myself in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face. (I, iii, 111-2) 
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To pastoralise in Arden is to enjoy both the fun of going rustic and of havin 
the advantages of a courtier’s upbringing: “Your accent,’ says Orlando to the 
disguised Rosalind, ‘is something finer than you could purchase in so re. 
moved a dwelling’ (III, ii, 336-7). But we have to distinguish: Rosalind and 
Celia, while enjoying the fun of their temporary disguise, do not intend to 
remain in Arden. The exiled duke, on the other hand, is taking the pastoral 
attitude seriously, and seriousness of this kind, as we see from the play as a 
whole, is folly. 


There is, in the third place, the inner pastoral—the Silvius-Phebe world of 
absolute artifice in language and attitudes. Its characteristics have something 
in common with the primary pastoral, but the inner pastoral’s entire lack of 
realism shows up critically the false element in the other. 


The way persone pass from level to level also maintains the play’s criticism 
of the pastoral attitude. Touchstone is of the court but is largely insulated 
from the appeals of the primary pastoral: 


Ay, now am I in Arden, the more fool I. When I was at home I was in a better 
place, but travellers must be content. (II, iv, 15-7) 


—such remarks are at the other extreme to the duke’s ‘co-mates’ speech. 
Contrast Touchstone’s stability of attitude with what Orlando represents. 
He does not fling off to Arden in a flush of Rousseauesque enthusiasm ('I 
thought that all things had been savage here’ (II, vii, 107)), yet he soon passes 
through the primary to the inner pastoral; the extreme of this is marked by 
his sonnet, concluding 


Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she (IIL, i, 9-10) 


where the attitude, the idealising and the formality of the verse relate him to 
the Silvius-Phebe world. Although she admits its appeal— 


Jove, Jove! this shepherd’s passion 
Is much upon my fashion (II, iv, 58-9) 


—Rosalind goes to no such extremes of attitude or expression: ‘Do you not 
know I am a woman? when I think, I must speak’ (III, ii, 247-8) is her fun- 
damental position. Celia’s criticism (especially at the end of IV, i, after Or- 
lando has left) also holds Rosalind back from the inner pastoral. Through 
her the audience are able to focus in turn on each of the pastoral levels and 
to see them clearly and critically. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT IOI 


As You Like It, then, is concerned with pointing out the falsity of a pastor- 
ilising escape into a rustic never-never-land. For a ‘real’ countryside it gives 
ys the world of Corin, Audrey, and William: 


—Wast born i’ th’ forest here? 


—Ay sir, I thank God. (IV, iii, 22-4) 





-a world at once better than that of the pastoralising court in Arden and 
that of the real court (though the latter does contain in Adam its own repre- 
sentative of honest worth). 

I find that the tricks of the pastoral can be got across to a considerable range 
of secondary school pupils. Present-day manifestations! can serve to intro- 
duce the notion of a sophisticated holding-up of rural or of primitive life for 


admiration because it is simpler and therefore, somehow, more genuine and 
‘honest’. The teaching problem is to bridge the gap between work on this 
matter and the class’s exploration of the various pastoral depths presented in 
As You Like It. It seems possible to establish the framework of the ideas in 
the play by means of one or two early prose passages that do not lean at all 
heavily on glossary or ‘notes’. 

The differences between court and country life are indicated far earlier than 
the ‘co-mates’ speech. Oliver, says Orlando, ‘keeps me rustically at home’, 
while the whole scene gives us the precincts of a ducal court. Orlando’s first 
speech is concerned with the obvious injustice of the ‘something that nature 








gave me’ not receiving the treatment and education it deserves. The theme 
of the two different worlds is then presented with a biblical reference, in- 
viting the audience to make some judgment: 


Shall I keep your hogs and eat husks with them? What prodigal portion have I 
spent, that I should come to such penury? . . . 1 am no villain: I am the youngest son 
of Sir Rowland de Boys. ... You have trained me like a peasant, obscuring and 
hiding from me all gentleman-like qualities. (I, i, 35-68) 


The action thus starts with the assumption that, of the two ways of life, one 
is obviously higher than the other and is appropriate to those of noble birth. 
Some account will be necessary here of the Elizabethan concept of a hier- 
achical society, so that peasant and the villain/villein suggestion are recognised 
as shorthand terms, sufficient for Shakespeare’s audience to fill in for them- 
selves. The accepted view is that a man should be treated and educated as his 


leg. the Simple Lifer, certain popular songs and films, and devices of the advertise- 
ment. And there is always the anthology piece (“Bread I dip in the river’). 
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rank deserves (‘such exercises as may become a gentleman’ (I, i, 67)): it is 
against this assumption that we can see the duke’s first speech in Arden for 
what it is. 


But the sophisticated pleasure of pastoralising is encountered before we 
reach that speech. The shift is encouraged by the presentation of the corrupt 
court of a usurping duke, and by the first reference to Arden, which gives it 
as an ideal of simplicity and anarchic harmony where ‘they live like the old 
Robin Hood of England . . . and fleet the time carelessly as they did in the 
golden world’ (I, i, 111-4). This idealised rusticity can be shown as an im- 
possibility by inviting the contrast between Robin Hood’s activities on his 
own authority against the society which outlawed him, and the hierarchical 
order approved of in Shakespeare’s time,! and by noting how in the Prodigal 
Son passage quoted above the orthodox view is also presented as the realistic 
one: ‘Shall I keep your hogs and eat husks with them:’ invites the reaction, 
‘Of course not’, and at the same time it conveys in the blunt hogs and husks 
the hard realities of peasant life—and there is the further implication of the 
Prodigal and his story: that an obvious degeneration, a fall to a lower way 
of life, was later acknowledged as a sin. After that, the duke’s address to the 
court in exile can be seen as something more than the rationalisation of exile 
into a feeling of thankfulness for an escape from the duplicity of real court 
life, and something more, too, than a mere manifesto of the primary pastoral; 
it is a self-revelation, and by the time it is delivered the audience should be 
ready to consider critically the attitude it expresses. 


A further prose comment helps to stimulate interest in the pastoral theme 
and the way the play deals with it: 


The more pity, that fools may not speak wisely what wise men do foolishly. 
(I, ii, 81) 


This can be taken as a general comment on the whole of As You Like It. A 
pastoralising retreat into the country is ‘what wise men do foolishly’; were 
they not ‘wise’ they could not have the sophisticated pleasure in roughing it. 
But such a retreat can become a foolish affair; this wise /foolish antithesis con- 


'Where appropriate, use can be made of Shakespeare’s other references to the 
classical Golden Age. Gonzalo’s Commonwealth is related to the Metamorphoses 
(I, 89-112). Is that Commonwealth to be taken seriously: The scene in which it 
occurs prevents our sympathising either with Gonzalo or with the courtiers, yet we 
are made aware of the pros and cons of both viewpoints. And in AYLI neither Robin 
Hood’s golden world nor Duke Frederick’s court are finally offered as possible ways 


of life. 
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tains the criticism that a permanently-pastoralising courtier (such as the exiled 
duke is inclined to be) is denying his nature. However, at this stage of the 
play, for someone to make such a criticism is admitted to be the truly wise 
speech of a Fool; it is justified criticism, that is, but coming from a fool no- 
body within the action of the play takes it as such. The audience, of course, 
has the wisdom that comes from being an audience, and sees the application 
of Touchstone’s remark. 

Once the framework of ideas has been established by extracts from the 
first act, the class can be encouraged to work out some of the other parts of 
the play for themselves, as they come to them. The return of the court circle 
to the place where it belongs and the restoration of the rightful duke can be 
recognised as something more than the dénouement of a plot. Criticism of the 
pastoral is to be found, too, in the details of the play: it can for instance be 
detected when attention is drawn to the songs; a pastoral song is parodied, 
and the parody maintains that only one who ‘turns ass’ would leave ‘his wealth 
and ease, A stubborn will to please’. 


Touchstone serves for a time as the courtier standard by which the audience 
take their measure of the issues in the play. He plays at being a rustic, but 
never forgets the business is a game, as others of the court are inclined to do. 
Discussing ‘this shepherd’s life’ with a real countryman, Corin, his last word 
is for the court: 


In respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me well; but in respect it is not in the court, 
it is tedious. (III, ii, 17-8) 


And it is Corin who gives us this general comment, ‘out of character’ and 
‘out of the frame’, on the whole play: 


Those that are good manners at the court are as ridiculous in the country, as the 
behaviour of the country is most mockable at the court. (III, ii, 43-6) 


Such prose statements as this—which are to be taken as true—provide the 
pupil with useful and comprehensible standards of reference. 


Pupils are more willing to accept As You Like It when they see that much 
of what invites their verdict of ‘sloppy’ receives a similar verdict within the 
play itself. The verse marks off the Silvius-Phebe inner pastoral, with its 
attitudinising: 


... Or else by him my love deny 
And then I'll study how to die. (IV, iii, 62-3) 
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As we have seen, of the court circle it is Orlando, with his ‘I would not be 
cured, youth’ (III, ii, 414) and his own versifying, who gets nearest to this 
inner pastoral, and he receives from Rosalind the comment he deserves (‘O 
most gentle Jupiter ...’). It is not too difficult an exercise for a good class to 
select passages from the play where speakers are being honest with themselves 
about love and about life in Arden, and where they are not. 


The ideas about ways of life and about what love is like outline an ascend- 
ing scale of artifice, from Adam, Corin, William, and Audrey, through the 


exiled duke and his followers, to Silvius and Phebe. ‘Seeing things as they 
really are’ is one of the devices of comic criticism, and Corin’s statement, 
serving as a standard by which to assess the conduct of the pastoralising court, 
is matched by Rosalind’s remarks on matters of love to Orlando and to 
Phebe: ALI 
nece 
I see no more in you than in the ordinary diffe 
Of nature’s sale-work. . . . U 
But, mistress, know yourself—down on your knees, teac 
And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love. exel 
(III, v, 42-58) thes 
alm 
Act III contains both these central comments. The rest of the action is a effe 
working out of the implications that result from the interplay of the primary bef 
pastoral and the inner pastoral, through the critical function of Touchstone the 
and Rosalind. qua 
Jaques is the odd man out, and this alone should prompt us to see him as J S¢at 
someone outside the main themes of the play. He turns against the very con- I 
ventions of the drama of which he is a part (‘Nay, then, God buy you, an all < 
you talk in blank verse’ (IV, i, 29)) and his entirely negative activity through- J ‘for 
out the play should dissuade us from the romanticising of his ‘melancholy’ I 
that is still preserved in the introductions to school editions. He it is who ‘no 
sidles away when the occasion comes for a return to healthy social life in the 7 
real world of affairs: put 
and 
—Stay, Jaques, stay. it i 
—To see no pastime, I: what you would have wh 
I'll stay to know at your abandoned cave. (V, iv, 191-3) Pre 
sch 
There is something almost of accusation here: ‘I'll stay at the spot you have ver 
abandoned’. His playing of a part is incurable self-deception; his final defec- J ag: 
tion helps to emphasise the significance of the court’s farewell to Arden. 
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by 
DOROTHY E. KING 


Senior English Mistress, Chingford County School 


ALTHOUGH THIS article is to follow on after Mr. Urwin’s two, it must 
necessarily be different in form, as the needs of the 13-15 year olds are so 
different from those of the Junior School. 

Unfortunately the G.C.E. requirements begin to loom here and most 
teachers, I fancy, feel constrained to use the anthologies of extracts with 
exercises that can be used for précis and ‘comprehension’. The second of 
these two requirements is, of course, taught automatically in the course of 
almost every English lesson and so the questions set must have a stultifying 
effect on the teacher who feels he must ask questions, because they are there 
before him, which he would never dream of asking. These exercises reduce 
the children’s respect for prose, and modern novelists and essayists probably 
quail as they foresee their works eagerly scanned by educational writers in 
search of ‘comprehension’ fodder. 

I have no doubt, though, that these books have come to stay and nearly 
all of us will use them if only, as Mr. Thompson lamented in his last editorial, 
‘for fear of poor results in examinations’. 

In spite of extracts there should be time in the Middle School to read novels, 
‘non-fiction’, essays and short pieces. 

Teachers need no advice with regard to novels, and all schools, I expect, 
put in some good work with Dickens, Thackeray, Jane Austen, George Eliot 
and the rest. The appeal of ‘the Classics’ varies, I find, from year to year, but 
it is usual to find that more than half of the form has enjoyed the book 
whether it is The Cloister and the Hearth (curiously popular!) or Pride and 
Prejudice, which is nearly always a favourite with girls. In a co-educational 
school, such as the one in which I teach, the feelings about Jane Austen are 
very mixed indeed, and in a lesson taken on the book, the points for and 
against are always contested. Very few boys, in my experience, can read Jane 
Austen with pleasure until the Sixth Form. The most popular novels are, I 
think, Wuthering Heights, The Mill on the Floss and Three Men in a Boat. The 
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last may be criticised as not sufficiently approximating to ‘hard work’, but 
anything that encourages reading, as opposed to viewing these days, seems 
to me to be most educational. 

The lower forms of this age group enjoy John Buchan, H. G. Wells and 
other accredited adventure story-writers, preferring them, girls at any rate, 
to the books written ‘for children’. Here the problem facing the teacher is 
whether it is not a waste of time to deal in class with books that should be 
read in spare time, and a waste of money to spend it on books which every 
library has. There are various ways of surmounting the problem. An occa- 
sional deviation into frivolity, as with Three Men in a Boat, opens the way for 
freer discussion and the recommendation of other novels falls on more recep- 
tive ears. One can also have small sets, of about half-a-dozen, of several 
books and have them passed about the form so that more than one book per 
term may form the basis of discussion. In this way the school library, in pro- 
viding an extra copy of a popular book, comes into greater use. 

I do not think that novels at this stage should be studied in very great 
detail, nor should they be ‘taken’ necessarily once > week. Children like to 
read novels at their own speed and are often bored to hear passages they have 
read and assimilated, closely analysed too often. Discussion and pooling of 
ideas may take place at intervals throughout the term. 

I do not know how the experiences of other teachers compares with mine, 
but I find the study of essays and extracts (without exercises) both popular 
with forms and rewarding. It is usual to read one together in a lesson and 
discuss it thoroughly. Sometimes the comparison of essays on similar topics 
leads to interesting work on the varying ways authors (including journalists), 
script writers, actors and adaptors can treat the same subject. There are many 
to choose from, of course, and whatever book one recommends will have 
some unsuitable material. 

Harrap offers Essays of Today and More Essays of Today, which are very 
good collections, well-bound and well printed. The table of contents looks 
interesting from the titles, and contributors include A. P. Herbert, Philip 
Guedalla, A.E., Osbert Sitwell, Priestley, Ivor Brown, J. K. Jerome and 
James Agate. Some essays are quite removed from a child’s experience, but 
there are plenty to provide factual interest, entertainment or matter for 
speculation. 

Longmans give us Essays by Modern Writers (ed. Jepson). This is another 
good selection, attractive in appearance. The usual names appear but their 
less familiar essays, which provide many good talking points. An exampleis 
“The Pleasures of Reading’ by Viscount Grey. 

Longmans also has Modern Prose (ed. Jepson) which is not limited to com- 
plete essays but has extracts from The Story of San Michele, Dover Wilson on 
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‘Macbeth’ and so on. It may be more adult in approach and would provide 
material for ‘reading alone.’ 

In ‘The Heritage of Literature’ series Longmans have many texts. One of 
the best of these is Lighter Essays (ed. A. J. Merson). These might appeal to 
the youngest in the age group. The book includes several unusual aminal 
pieces like “Red v. Black’ by Thoreau, an exciting and well observed bellicose 
engagement between ants, and “The Sea Serpent’ which is a good introduc- 
tion to an analysis of manner as opposed to matter. 

For the younger readers again Longmans have Real Achievement (ed. W. T. 
Hutchins). This has the charm of authenticity and the attraction of being 
about people, for the most part, well-known—like Dr. Barnardo, the 
Brothers Wright, T. E. Lawrence, Marconi and Baden-Powell. The general 
interest in these names should serve as an introduction to those less universally 
known like Sir Ronald Ross and Lord Grey of Falloden. 

Macmillan offer a similar book called Beginnings. This panders more to an 
uncultivated taste and might prove most popular with B and C forms. It 
deals with fictional and autobiographical extracts from books treating of 
trades and professions and each extract has a long bibliography. The auto- 
biographical sections are much better than the fictional. Sir Newman Flower 
on ‘Publishing’ should touch the imaginations of the young reader more than 
Kipps’, and Neville Cardus on ‘Musical Criticism’ more than Helen Roy- 
ston’s ‘A Nurse’, which savours rather of the magazine story. The drawback 
to this book is the presentation, the illustrations and the far from durable 
paper back. 

At a more advanced level Macmillan offers Modern Autobiography. The 
literary standard here is not always high, but many passages are interesting and 
useful in pointing out the ‘fictional’ interest non-fiction can have. M. Alder- 
ton Pink’s Prose Selections with Exercises is a handy volume. The extracts are 
stimulating and very varied and fortunately the passages are often of such 
length that when one arrives at the ‘exercises’ one finds one has already dealt 
with vocabulary problems in the reading and can safely ignore all the ques- 
tions! 

There seems, of course, no end to the lists of Essays and Extracts, but I 
must include a few recommendations for the older pupils. Among the 
Essays, Everyman’s An Anthology of English Prose from Bede to Stevenson is a 
very good six shillings’ worth. It lacks the attraction of modernity and some 
of the earlier writers seem too difficult, but it would provide some historical 
appreciation of periodical writing. 

A similar book is Harrap’s Essays Old and New (ed. H. Barnes). The sec- 
tion headings are rather pretentious and often misleading, but many of the 
essays themselves are interesting and are selected from Bacon to Robert Lynd. 
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Of the selections I have seen, and there are many that I have not, these two 
seem the best as historical surveys. 

Selections of modern essays for the older ones include Macmillan’s Modern 
English Prose selected by G. Boas. This is varied but rather too difficult per- 
haps. The table of contents is encouraging—Ivor Brown, Coghill, Lord Cecil, 
Harold Nicolson, Linklater—but the essays are rather long and unmanage- 
able for class purposes. A better choice is the Oxford University Press 
Essays of Today. This is attractively produced, contains adequate biographical 
notes, and is very good value. It contains 41 essays and almost all the great 
names are represented. Useful books for a good form are English Diarists 
(King’s Treasuries) and Rural Rides (Harrap), abridged and edited by S. E. 
Buckley. 

I have left until the last the field of prose study which is probably most 
erratic in its usefulness and most enjoyed by forms, the Short Story. It has 
often been remarked on as one of the most difficult of literary forms in which 
to succeed, but, on the whole, editors have made most reliable selections, 
The attractions for Class Reading are obvious—fictional and complete, 
variety, excitement, pathos, humour. I have often been struck here by the 
good taste of middle school forms, and in the course of a study of the Short 
Story with a Lower Sixth I have used a book that I have also used with the 
Third and Fourth forms. Though less articulate, the lower forms have given 
similarly sound judgments. Short stories are very much neglected, I think, 
in adult reading and a taste for them might well be inculcated at school. | 
suggest a few volumes readers might care to experiment with. 

Macmillan: Modern Short Stories, Series | and II (ed. Merson). Excellent— 
never obvious—fairly consistently high literary merit—short. 

Harrap: Short Stories of Today. 

Longmans: Short Stories by Modern Writers. More conventional, but an 
introduction to C. E. Montagu, Conan Doyle, Katherine Mansfield, Saki, 
O. Henry, etc. 

Everyman: Short Stories. Rewarding—more serious and not compiled 
with children in mind. 

There are many more selections as well as short stories by writers like 
Graham Greene and Henry James, and I imagine everyone disports himself 
occasionally with Sherlock Holmes. 

I know I must have left out many books dear to individual teachers. The 
selection in this field is almost too wide, but I hope the suggestions I have 
made may prove helpful to teachers lucky enough to have some funds left, 
who would like a change of text. 

In conclusion I want to say that I feel quite certain that, particularly in the 
middle school, where many grow ‘awkward’ in their tastes, especially where 
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etry is concerned, the study of ‘prose’, in all its forms, provides something 
invaluable. It gives a training in criticism and discrimination, and here can 
lead to an evaluation of newsprint, a help in the establishment of a working 
vocabulary and a good prose style and, above all, it provides an encourage- 
ment to read and investigate further. 


The immediate need of the nation is a large supply of skilled workmen, of 
men with inventive genius, and of employers alert in the development of 
new ideas. 

There is one—and only one way to obtain these admirable results. It is 
by producing workmen, men of science, and employers who enjoy their 
work. View the matter practically in the light of our knowledge of average 
human nature. Is it likely that a tired, bored workman, however skilful his 
hands, will produce a large output of first-class work? He will limit his pro- 
duction, will scamp his work, and be an adept at evading inspection; he will 
be slow in adapting himself to new methods; he will be a focus of discontent, 
full of unpractical revolutionary ideas, controlled by no sympathetic appre- 
hension of the real working of trade conditions. If, in the troubled times 
which may be before us, you wish appreciably to increase the chance of some 
savage upheaval, introduce widespread technical education and ignore the 
Benedictine ideal. Society will then get what it deserves. 

A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education, p. 68. 


THE LITTLE VIOLIN 


i Co > 








by 
BRIGID SEGRAVE 


Aged 14 


On Monpay evenings my wife goes to her pottery classes and I eat at 
the ‘Devonshire’ which is good and cheap, in fact cheaper, so we have worked 
out, than cleaning up after I have cooked my own dinner at home. Another 
good thing about this arrangement is that I sometimes meet Antonio, who 
has no wife, but also has to eat cheaply. On the Monday evening I am writing 
about, I was glad to see him alone at my favourite table, and after we had 
finished eating he suggested that I should go home with him for, as he putit, 
some real coffee. 


The ‘Devonshire’ is in Kensington and Anton’s house is in Chelsea, but 
we walked all the way because Anton’s conversation makes long journeys 
seem short. When we reached his house Anton put me in his most comfort- 
able chair and went into his kitchenette to make the coffee. I always feel at 
home in Anton’s sitting room, which probably means only that I would like 
to be as untidy as he allows himself to be. I know it so well, with its mixture 
of lovely furniture and horrible stuff bought at junk-shops that he is always 
visiting. Its thousands of books, some rare works sumptuously bound mixed 
up with Penguin detective stories; with its fine rug covering the cheapest 
linoleum. Anton’s surroundings, I thought for the hundredth time, were 
very like Anton himself. He was so capable in so many ways, yet made a 
success of nothing. Although he and I had been friends and I think I liked 
him better than any other man I know, the fact was I really know very little 
about him. He had been at one time or other on the stage and at Christmas 
he received cards from all the notabilities in the Theatre World. For years 
now, however, he has been getting a living by giving music lessons. 

On this particular occasion I noticed something new in the room. It was 
a violin. It arrested my attention because it was unusually small, whereas 
Anton measures six foot, two inches in his socks. 


When Anton came back with the coffee and handed me a cup, I said ‘I see 
that you have got a midget among your pupils.’ 
110 
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THE LITTLE VIOLIN 


‘beg your pardon?’ said Anton. 

[nodded towards the tiny violin. “Does it actually play?’ 

Anton looked at me a full minute without speaking, then he said very 
quietly, “Yes, it plays.’ 

There and then he strode over to the piano and picked up the preposterous 
little toy, fixed it under his chin and with a bow that I swear could not have 
been more than fifteen inches long, began to play. 

It was amazing. The tone was pure and rich, and Anton, who can play 
any musical instrument well, played magically on this one. As abruptly as he 
began he finished, and put the little fiddle gently on the piano. 

‘I think you will agree that it plays, my friend,’ he said with a smile. 

‘Where on earth did you find itz’ I asked him. 

‘It is a long story,’ he said. His voice trailed off uncertainly. 

‘T’m listening,’ I said. 

It was a long story and a very sad one. 

Anton’s father had been a famous maker of violins. Each violin had char- 
acter and a life of its own—as Anton said ‘It was like a child, like a flower.’ 
All the family could play the violin well but it seems that Anton’s younger 
brother, Franz, was an infant prodigy. At the age of six he could play really 
difficult pieces, like Bach’s ‘Chaconne’, without a single wrong note. The 
fame of the little wonder spread beyond the small town in Austria where 
Anton’s family lived, and one day a great world-famous violinist arrived 
from Vienna to hear for himself. When he had heard Franz play he said, 
with tears in his eyes, “This baby will be the greatest of us all.’ He then made 
the startling suggestion that he himself would take Franz to live with him 
in Vienna to be his pupil. What excitement there was! Then and there the 
father decided that he would make the violin that would be his master-piece 
—but a little violin that a little boy of eight could handle. For weeks he did 
nothing else and thought of nothing else, and the violin, in its case lined with 
red satin, was finished a week before Franz was due to go to Vienna. 

‘I shall never forget the night my father completed the violin,’ said Anton. 
‘My little brother had been sent to bed, but my father said to my mother, 
‘Let him come down for a few minutes. Only the strings are wanted now. 
Let me hear the little maestro play my masterpiece.’ My mother smiled and 
said, ‘For a few minutes only, then, and just to see whether the little fiddle 
has any music in it.’ My brother Franz danced about in his bare feet while 
my father, with trembling fingers fitted the strings. Then Franz took hold 
of the violin and played it. My friend, it was like an angel playing.’ 

Anton was silent for a long time staring into the fire. Then he said, “That 
was the first and last time that my brother Franz played his little violin.” The 
very next day the little boy was feverish and everyone thought it was simply 
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a childish upset due to excitement. The day after that Anton himself was ill, 
Within the week half the children in the town were ill, for the locality had 
suddenly been stricken with typhoid fever. Many of the children died. 
Among them was the little genius Franz. 

This briefly is the story that Anton told me. When he came to the end he 
looked at me with a smile, but with tears swimming in his eyes, and said: 
“Now you know the story of the little fiddle. I have never told it to anybody 
else before.’ 

It was time for me to be going, and so, saying some clumsy words of 
sympathy, I said goodnight. I let myself out as usual and felt my way down 
the dark staircase that leads from Anton’s rooms to the street. In the dimly 
lit hall I almost bumped into a man who was trying to read the names of the 
various tenants in the house. 

*S’cuse me,’ he said in a Cockney voice. ‘Do you know if Professor Anton 
lives in this house?’ 

‘On the third floor,’ I said. 

“Thank gawd for that,’ said the man. ‘I’ve been trying all the houses in the 
street. Not much of a job in the dark. I wouldn’t come at this hour of night, 
but you see it’s important. My little nipper goes to this Professor Anton for 
violin lessons, and he came here today and what do you think: He arrives 
home with the empty case and tells us that he’s forgotten to put his violin 
inside. Now it’s very valuable, that vilin, and I want to make sure I get it 
back. You've got to be careful with foreigners.’ 

“You'll find Professor Anton in his room,’ I told the man. ‘I am sure you'll 


find your violin quite safe.’ 
* * * 


As I walked home I thought to myself, as I had often thought before, that 
nobody’s conversation was quite so entertaining as Anton’s. He may not 
have been a success as an actor, or at any of the other things he had tried, but 
as a teller of tales—at short notice—there was nobody to touch him. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE N.U.J.M.B., 
ORDINARY LEVEL 


THE POETRY syllabus is becoming too long. For two years now we have 
struggled to read through the syllabus, cramming, not teaching, and in 1954-5 
‘it will be just as arduous. Examiners seem to forget that a school may have 
‘only five English periods a week in the Fifth forms, one of which should be 
given to Language (but cannot be). With the earlier start of the G.C.E., 
work has to be almost finished in two terms only. On a swift calculation of 
next year’s Browning selection, it will take about ten weeks of all the five 
lessons to read it through, explain and discuss superficially. (I suppose it will 
be agreed that children cannot be expected to understand unaided most of 
Browning’s poems). After that come the other two books, and Language. 
How can one give valuable teaching under these conditions? 

Would it not be possible to limit the poems to be studied? In the Tennyson 
and Browning selection, 1953, perhaps one section could have been omitted. 
In ‘Golden Treasury’, IV, poems of Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats could 
have been set, especially as most of the time had to be devoted to them. 

Having struggled as well as we can, what shall we expect to find on the 
paper? Judging by the last two years’ questions, the answer is a fine propor- 
tion of minor poems of no considerable worth, and poems difficult for chil- 
dren to understand and explain. So it would be politic this year, perhaps, to 
omit ‘Andrea’, ‘Lippi’, ‘Saul’, ‘Karshish’ in favour of ‘Flower Fancies’ or 
‘How thev brought the good news’. ‘Abt Vogler’ may arrive a third time, 
as it is “utficult for children to comprehend, and ‘Master Hugues’ should be 
usefi'i because of its complexity. After grappling with Tennyson and Brown- 
ing in 1953 we met ‘Charge of the Light Brigade’; after deciding that Words- 
worth, Shelley and Keats were the most worthy of study this year, although 
we had a sneaking feeling that we might be wrong, we found the minor 
poems triumphant, together with the Wordsworth poem to which children 








are not particularly sympathetic, ‘Ode to Duty’. To meet the examiners’ 
cultural demands, we could easily have omitted Wordsworth, Shelley and 
Keats, and still have passed on that section. To think of the hours we spent 
on ‘Immortality Ode’, ‘Autumn’, “West Wind’, ‘Euganean Hills’, when we 
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could have been appreciating ‘Hohenlinden’ or “The Burial of Sir John 
Moore’! 
M. M. ROBERTS (Scarborough Girls’ High School) 


A YEATS POEM 


J. H. Watsu’s direct approach to Yeats’ “The Road at My Door’ (Vol. 
VI, No. 1, p. 48) has provided an admirable and convincing example of how 
to tackle a poem. It also illustrates with rare clarity the great difficulty every- 
one has in discovering the ‘tone’ of a poem—i.e. the attitude of the poet to 
the reader in relation to his subject—because an appreciation of tone demands 
a knowledge of relevant historical facts. The ‘Irregular’, I would suggest, | 
was a fair-haired, English, Protestant ex-officer (Black and Tan), hardened| 
(brutalised?) by the Somme and Paschendael, calling, revolver in hand, at] 
the Big House of a Protestant land-owner. The Lieutenant was the dark-) 
haired Catholic grocer with a Sam Browne over his suit calling on the poet| 
to warn him with friendly firmness about the fate of informers. The Protest-| 

ant and Gaelic poet liked both sides. This note may suggest to Mr. Walsh a 
different appreciation but it will not be a ‘better’ one. 





S. B. WYNBURNE 


J. H. WaALsH writes: 

Mr. Wynburne, I am sure, knows more about the Civil War than I do. 
I must confess that I had thought of the Irregular and the Lieutenant as on the | 
same side. I agree, in any case, that Yeats probably ‘liked both sides’-—more 
properly, perhaps, that at this stage of the war Yeats no longer had strong 
sympathies with either side. I hope that these considerations do not invalidate 
my contention that he envied the man of action and was conscious of his own 
lack of purpose. I quote T. R. Henn (The Lonely Tower): ‘There is in every 
poet the image of himself as a man of action’. 

I am glad to find that teachers are prepared to have independent views on 
the interpretation of poems printed in the Sheets. This, surely, is just as ‘| 


should be. 


TEN 


THE GUESSING GAME 


I AM GRATEFUL to Mr. Sibly. He and I must have been at Cambridge 


together: his reminiscences of the English Faculty there pre-war give me} 
pause. 
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His article, “The Guessing Game’, in your Autumn number makes dis- 
paraging comments on ‘Criticism in Practice’ and the whole approach to 
literature from which it arises. He uses a bantering, ironical tone which is 
amusing in a limited way, but which is not easy to handle without being 
unfair, and, in this case, without giving the game away. Mr. Sibly certainly 
shows a lively sense, still, of the amusement enjoyed by ‘the philistinical play- 
boys’. I would like to make a comment or two on his article as far as my 
experience is concerned. 

‘Criticism in Practice’ in the classroom and the use of passages in examina- 
tion papers are not sufficiently differentiated. Discussion and considered 
opinions based on the actual poetry are the healthy ways in which one tries 
to avoid in class the effects he speaks of. In examinations, there is always the 
danger of ‘made up’ reasons, as he reports: sensitive vigilance in the examiner 
is essential. Successful vigilance is harder for the examiner than the teacher. 
But even the abuse of the ‘game’ reported in the article does not mean that 
the method is less efficient than other methods; it does not prove that narra- 
tive literary history, for instance, is a better method. 

The ‘game’ is a good one. Its primary object is to get readers to read 
closely, to see what is really there. Mr. Sibly’s sympathy for the ‘whole 
moronic team . . . pilloried in “Practical Criticism” ’ simply draws attention 
to the deficiency that book made very clear. His own comments on the 
analysis notes concerning “Crossing the Bar’ will, no doubt, be answered by 
the writer of the notes. My own opinion is that the rhythm is ‘coarse’, and 
that Tennyson has ruminated on the image without sharply realising the 
thought and feeling. Even if the capital P of Pilot is equivocal, seeing him 
(or Him) face to face savours of a continuation of a self-regarding tone which 
I would emphasise by contrasting it with Herbert’s ‘Ah my deare I cannot 
look on thee’. 

Dating of passages, though obviously very difficult for boys, and requiring 
very careful selection, can scarcely be a danger and is certainly an extra- 
ordinarily advanced ‘parlour-game’. It entails reading of the texts: personal 
first-hand reading. 

One is curious to know what positive suggestions Mr. Sibly has. His 
atticle seems to point to a corpus of ‘O.K. Poetry’ as well as ‘O.K. Names’. 
There is his ‘body of verse to which one owed one’s own introduction to 
poetry’; there are his examples of the ‘Aunt Sallies of the Guessing Game’. 
The problem here raised is one which all of us teaching English have to face: 
we say that the boys must aim at continuous honesty; when we meet poems 
which are different for us from what they are to the much younger, much 
more narrowly experienced boys, what are we to do? Without being over- 
weening we must simply explore together, trying to find what the poem 
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says, what it is. Iconoclasm will not be ‘sharpened’ in any damaging way 
(boys surely have a healthy tendency to react against any suspected hobby- 
horses). We do not ‘persuade (boys) to hate Tennyson’s lyrics’ and we es- 
pecially try to encourage their enthusiasms, but we cannot teach honest read- 
ing if we are dishonest ourselves. And we do try to keep out of the way and 
let the boy meet the poem and experience it. Opinion as to the success of a 
poem, its value, will be discussed: Mr. Sibly’s article reminds me again how 
careful we must be to respect the boys’ growing opinions. 


What does (or did?) Mr. Sibly doz: Would he not discuss the ‘banal travel 
advertisement’ at all, or would he find something good to say about it? And 
I wonder whether he agrees with me that Empson’s work on the ‘most once- 
popular of Victorian poets and hymnographers’ is less stimulating than much 
of his other work, on Shakespeare, for instance? 


The article reminds one that the Practical Criticism method can be abused 
by teachers and students, by examiners and examinees, but its sensitive and 
proper use makes the ‘game’ one of great skill, requiring not less than the 
whole of one’s intelligence and sensibility. And D. H. Lawrence was right: 
‘The essential function of art is moral’. 

D. F. ROWE (Bedford School) 


THE MANNER (of which the less said the better) of Mr. Sibly’s article The 
Guessing Game may draw attention away from a truth contained in the article, 
viz. that there are dangers in the use or misuse of the criticism sheets. 

It seems to me that these dangers are: 

(a) The use of the Sheets can become a mere guessing-game, in which 
minor details provide the clues and the essential content counts for little. 

(b) A teacher’s preferences may be uncritically—or even cynically—taken 
over. 

(c) Pupils may come to feel superior from holding opinions they don't 
understand and couldn’t justify if challenged. 

(d) Too much attention may be given to limited passages where their con- 
text is essential to a full response. 

No teaching method is foolproof; but luckily most teachers aren’t fools. 
Provided the teacher doesn’t try to let the Sheets do his work for him, the 
Sheets, I suggest, offer these advantages: 

(a) They raise the various critical principles one by one in an actual con- 
text that the pupils can understand and discuss. For instance, all the points ot 
importance raised by Mr. Sibly about Crossing the Bar would be made by 
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the pupils themselves in a good class discussion; they would be thoroughly 
considered, and, if the teacher knew his job, there would be considerable 
difference of opinion at the end. 


(b) Detailed comparisons such as those sometimes given on the Sheets 
bring home, better than does any other method, the fact that evaluations are 
of great importance and can be profitably discussed and documented. Not 
the evaluations of the teacher but those of any pupil who is giving serious 
thought to the matter. The ‘moronic team of inept players’ mentioned by 
Mr. Sibly were simply university specialists in English who had had the 
ordinary anthology training. That they can now be thought moronic is a 
tribute to the work that has been done at Cambridge in the meantime. 


(c) The Sheets can be used to undermine precisely the notion that Mr. 
Sibly objects to: that there are some reputations above questioning. It is 
salutory for a pupil to argue from the excellence of a sonnet that it must be 
by Shakespeare, only to find it is by a minor Elizabethan. They can be sup- 
plemented by trick exercises: e.g. the presentation of two passages for con- 
trast from one and the same novel. (Incidentally, the Sheets were more useful 
in the days when they gave no clue to the identity of the authors. Is it essen- 
tial, for copyright reasons, to include acknowledgements on the actual 
Sheets?) 


(d) Even the detective element is a perfectly healthy preliminary to criti- 
cism, provided it isn’t mistaken for actual criticism. After all, you have to 
be modest in your opinions about Shelley if you consistently fail to recognise 
unlabelled extracts from his writings. To put it positively, when a pupil says 
‘Obviously Johnson’ on reading an unlabelled passage and finds he is right, 
he gets a justified satisfaction of a kind that science specialists are getting all 
the time and arts students rarely. It is a valuable stimulus, and there is no 
need to overvalue what has been achieved. 


(e) Easy generalisations about (say) Swift’s imaginative power or Hardy’s 
tragic force can be given ‘body’—or shown that they have no body—only 
through the detailed discussion of particular passages, related in due course 
to their contexts. This seems to me one of the most valuable of VI Form 
activities, because all useful literary criticism is by implication self-criticism. 
Moral exhortation in general terms is of little use, because people who agree 
that (say) vanity, self-pity and muddle are to be deplored may fail to recog- 
nise them in the subtle forms they take in our daily lives. These are just the 
issues raised by Crossing the Bar. I suggest that a lively discussion based on the 
Sheet could do more good—in the moral sense—than any number of pie-jaws. 
RAYMOND O'MALLEY (Dartington Hall School) 
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I AM GLAD Mr. Sibly confirms my point that the cosmography of Tenny- 
son’s Crossing the Bar won’t bear much examination: “Tennyson has fallen 
down pretty badly there’ etc. He seems to think it doesn’t matter: I still do, 
He says the ‘bar’ is the ‘definite’ division “between the estuary (‘our bourne 
of time and place’) and the sea—i.e. it is the boundary between life and death’. 
I can see nothing ‘definite’ in the poem, speaking not of simple geography 
but of poetic definition—nothing I can realise, feel in my senses, or allow 
myself to see. What can one realise of the process of death from the poem: 





When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


The lines, and ‘drew’, suggest the movement of a tide or current—the tide 
is the soul. Yet ‘the flood may bear me’—the soul (seen as a body) is floating 
on the tide. Yet it is the tide which moans over the bar (or rather is asked not 
to), and must be ‘too full for sound and foam’. And then “When I put out to 
sea’, ‘when I embark’, ‘when I have crost the bar’ suggest a boat or a ship, 
and a man boarding, rowing or sailing in it. (A related point: Mr. Sibly 
says the deep is Death—but it is also ‘home’ from whence the soul came). 

This vagueness I see not as the kind of ambiguity we have in ‘Those are 
pearls that were his eyes’ or The Sick Rose which, though ‘enigmatic’ does, 
as one explores the richness of associations, render in the reader a unique 
experience with definition. Tennyson’s vagueness is an indication of a failure 
of self-realisation, so that the tide of time, the great deep of Eternity (‘too 
full for sound and foam’) and ‘boundless’ are identified with his own soul— 
and what we have in the poem is a self-imputed nobility and grandeur which 
Tennyson couldn’t have expressed in prose. (If we like the poem that is 
because we too like to think of ourselves as mattering to the universal scheme 
of things). That was what I meant by ‘costume’ and ‘censer-smoke’ ‘carrying 
one past the thought’. Mr. Sibly doesn’t mention my charge of ‘elephantiasis 
of the soul’, which was the crux of my offered case against the poem. 

He doesn’t, indeed, advance beyond the technical points of the poem to 
their moral implications. To me the poem is to be condemned because it 
offers us something the reverse of a refining and valuable experience of the 
contemplation of death. It has something the reverse of humility, and some- 
thing the reverse of honesty, and these are revealed in the ‘coarseness’ of its 
rhythm. By comparison in detail with poems by Herbert and Hopkins one 
could back up that contention satisfactorily, I think. ‘Galumphing’ is Mr. 
Sibly’s word, not mine, and by it he shows he has misunderstood my use of 
‘coarse’. Tennyson’s rhythm in the poem no-where reveals the pressure of 
his being involved in what he is talking about: it nowhere comes to life, but 
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CORRESPONDENCE II9 


falls pat ‘like the paces of a horse’—and it has no more originality, uniqueness, 
than the imagery and movement. This, to suggest another comparison, is 
the feeling of the rhythm of self-realisation, humility and honesty, rather 
than their opposites: 


That night, that year 
Of now done darkness I wretch lay wrestling with (my God!) my God. 


To read that poem is inevitably to share the experience in one’s nerves, to be 
disturbed, and to be forced to readjust one’s thought and feeling about relig- 
jous experience—even though one is an unbeliever. Tennyson’s poem is 
morally inferior because it demands no readjustment: rather it helps to harden 
tendencies not to search below platitude. 

That’s my offered judgment. I'd like serious disagreement (without the 
facetious tone) from Mr. Sibly—and others. Mr. Sibly’s disagreement isn’t 
serious enough: I can’t tell how he feels about Tennyson’s poem from his 
article, though I can tell how he feels about me and ‘the examiner’ at Cam- 
bridge. I can’t see how it’s ‘turning standards on their heads’ to write thus 
about a poem by Tennyson, or how it is ‘destructive’. Mr. Sibly has forced 
me to think again about the poem, and by our argument are we not engaging 
in the process by which ‘standards are precariously won’? In arguing so, are 
we not ‘widening our culture’? Can the sixth-former and undergraduate 
widen their culture by any other means than by dealing with ‘delicate and 
controversial points such as these’? Mr. Sibly suggests waiting until they be- 
come mature: but how can they become mature except by serious disagree- 
ments over things they feel deeply about? (And one is invited to disagree at 
all points with a Criticism in Practice exercise and the notes on it: many people 
don’t begin to read until they’re provoked). Must not they experience this 
process of disagreement whereby standards are ‘precariously won’ before 
they can understand what standards are, and before they can possess them? 
Isn’t that an essential part of their becoming civilised? Does Mr. Sibly know 
of any other better method of getting students to read with discrimination, 
and with a sense of the relationship between books and life? Misuse by a few 
bad teachers doesn’t invalidate any one teaching method, does it? 

DAVID HOLBROOK 
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PART ‘A’ by J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


IN THE introductory notes to last quarter's Reading Sheet it was suggested 
that newcomers to poetry could profitably be shown the importance of con- 
sidering a poem as a whole, and that there were two sorts of poem which 
more than any others invited such consideration: the poem which was unified 
by some central thought, feeling, mood or experience, and the poem which 
developed a train of argument or of reasoning. It is this latter sort of poem 
with which we are now concerned. 

Let this first be said—that the pupils should not expect a poetical argument 
to resemble a prose argument; and for this reason, that while a prose argu- 
ment, if it be a good one, develops according to the laws of logic, a poetical 
argument develops according to the (often unlogical) laws of poetry. These 
laws assume that the reader can apprehend what is not actually affirmed, that 
he is capable of following the characteristic leaps of the poet’s mind and of 
supplying links in the processes of thought, that he is able to understand and 
interpret images and that he is susceptible to the power of words artfully used. 
In studying cach of the eight poems on the Reading Sheet the pupil should 
try first to follow the train of argument, and then to discover by closer 
scrutiny what characteristics of the poet’s art contribute to building up the 
effect. If the pupil does both these things he will go a long way toward 
understanding the poem and enjoying it. 

The following notes, summaries and loose paraphrases are offered as 
means of saving the teacher time and trouble. 


JOHN KEATS: Fame. Keats ponders on the man who, bent on acquiring 
fame, spoils his chances of self-fulfilment. Such a man is contrasted with the 
flower or the fruit which lives and develops spontaneously and is not self- 
marred. In 1. 4, ‘robs his fair name of its maidenhood’ may be taken as mean- 
ing ‘deprives himself of the very qualities which characterise the natural man. 
Lines 13-14: “Why then should a man, provoking the world to accord him 
recognition (in the value of which he perversely believes) deprive his life of 
happy spontaneity?’ The steps of the argument are marked by a series of 
images. A comparison between the original and my own paraphrase should 
show up the poetic vigour of the concluding lines. 
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CRITICISM IN PRACTICE I2I 


s. T. COLERIDGE: from Christabel. Coleridge explores the situation which 
arises when a father, delighted with his child, expresses his delight by uttering 
bitter words. Is there perhaps (1. 12) an aesthetic pleasure to be found in this 
juxtaposing of delight and anger? Or a perverse pleasure in thus playing 
with evil (Il. 13-14)? Or a tender relish in thus indulging the emotions (ll. 
15-17)? Or can it even be that some men are so seldom moved by any 
emotion except anger that when delight comes they have none but angry 
words to express it (Il. 18-22)? The poetic quality of the extract derives not 
only from the underlying experience itself but also from the natural move- 
ment of the verse and from the choice of simple and fitting words (‘unmeant 
bitterness —‘dally with wrong’—‘sweet recoil’) so becoming to a meditation 


of this kind. 


LORD TENNYSON: from In Memoriam. ‘I willingly continue to live my 
weary life, for I long to prove to the sceptics that my love for my dead 
friend will endure as long as I do. And if God, who can foresee the decay of 
everything, does indeed see in my future life an end of significant living 
(. 11), and my present love for my friend as a future indifference, then before 
tomorrow morning may Death come to forestall the contempt that I must 
otherwise one day feel for my own inconstancy.’ Notice the concreteness of 
the language (Il. 1, 3, 7, 8, 14, 15-16), valuable here in conveying the stages 
of an abstract argument. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: from As You Like It. Lines 3-16: ‘I will willingly 
become a Fool provided that you banish from your mind all remembrance 
of the wisdom behind my foolery. I must have liberty to direct my foolish 
remarks at anyone I please, and those who are most hurt by them must laugh 
the loudest. Why: Because the man whom a Fool (in his wisdom) makes 
the object of a satirical quip is himself very foolish if he allows others to see 
that he suffers. Were men to allow that, the Fool would have no trouble in 
showing up all the wise man’s separate follies merely by occasional and appar- 
ently random shafts directed towards him.’ Here again the argument is 
given body and force by a series of images, some of them conveyed by single 
words—‘weed’ and ‘rank’, ‘galled’, ‘hit’ and ‘smart’ and ‘bob’, ‘anatomised’. 
The adjective ‘squandering’, for its apt and economical presentation of an 
idea, calls for special notice. 


GEORGE HERBERT: Jordan. The poet defends the sort of poetry which says 
plainly what it means. Line 2: ‘become a verse’—‘are suitable for poetry’; 
l. 3: ‘Isn’t it good poetry unless it reaches its conclusions by devious methods?’ ; 
l. $: ‘not to God but to a patron’; ll. 6-7: ‘Must poetry be beautified by con- 
trived surprises?’; ll. 9-10: ‘Must everything be expressed obscurely so that 
the reader is kept guessing:’; ll. 11-12: ‘Even unpretentious people have a 
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right to speak in verse; others can talk in riddles, for all I care, or dispute for 
pre-eminence’; ll. 14-15: “Not let me be rebuked for making bad verses when 
all I do is to employ simple words in praise of God.’ Once more we have a 
series of images; the image in ]. 12 (‘pull for prime’) appears to relate to the 
drawing of cards from a pack. The somewhat far-fetched title, Jordan, prob- 
ably refers to the fact that a simple and ‘homely’ river (II Kings, ch. 5, 10-12) 
was preferred to the rivers of Damascus as a river in which a man might wash 
and be clean. Herbert’s Jordan is his homely verse, a more fitting means of 
achieving grace than any grand verse could be. 


JOHN DONNE: from Holy Sonnets. “What would be your situation, my 
soul, if the Last Judgement were to come to-night? Look in my heart, and 
take comfort from the picture of Christ crucified that you see there. His 
falling tears take from His eyes all power to inspire fear; His flowing blood 
hides His frowns; and how can He condemn you to hell when even of those 
who crucified Him He said “Father, forgive them!” No; but just as, in my 
idolatry, I used to say to my worldly mistresses that beauty was a sign of pity, 
and only ugliness the sign of a hard heart, so I say to you, my soul, that only 
wicked spirits have horrid shapes. The beauty of Christ’s face is an assurance 
of His mercy.’ Once more, argument is supported by example, illustration 
and image; notice the sweep and conciseness of ll. 9-14. 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS: To What Serves Mortal Beauty: ‘What is God's 
purpose in giving human beings beauty (for beauty excites us and disturbs 
our judgement)? What purpose in giving them features so lovely that we 
long for them to be fixed so, or bodies more lithe than those which Purcell’s 
music invites to the dance? Beauty does this: it keeps us alive to actualities 
reminds us of what good is, shows us that a mere glance may have more 
power than a prolonged gaze. How, otherwise, could Gregory have been 
moved by the beauty of the slaves whom he saw in the Roman market place: 
—yet on that day God used human beauty to bring the benefit of Christian- 
ity to a nation. To man, with his tendency to worship idols, our law says, 
‘Love mankind most of all things, for his quality of individual beauty makes 
him unique and precious.’ How, then, should one meet beauty: Merely 
accept it as the gift of heaven; then do no more except to wish its possessot 
that crowning beauty which is the grace of God.’ There could be no better 
way of revealing the poetic texture of this sonnet than to compare it with 
my paraphrase-summary: ‘does set dancing blood’—‘the O-seal-that-so fea- 
ture —‘keeps warm men’s wits’—‘lovely lads . . . wet-fresh windfalls of war’ 
storm’—the pregnancy of these phrases is readily shown up by a comparison 
of them with their prose counterparts. Certain technical features will not 
escape notice: the ‘locking’ alliteration, for example, which brings into prom- 
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inence those words which the poet wishes to be associated together in the 
mind of the reader. 


y. SACKVILLE-wEsT: from The Land. “The fact that so many voices attempt 
to express the truth in such utterly different ways prevents us from seeing 
truth clearly; we grope blindly towards it, seizing on and rejecting successive 
formulae which appear to offer us clues. What occasionally we entrap is 
only a fragment of a whole truth which still eludes us. Sometimes we receive 
aclue from science; sometimes we are temporarily convinced by the evidence 
of our senses; sometimes we apprehend truth intuitively, even sometimes by 
strange means. How, for example, could poetry (which is the expression in 
symbolical form of things divined), how could superstition, how even could 
astrology manage to mingle some fragment of truth with its falsehood unless 
that fragment were part of some unapprehended whole?’ 


The poems chosen for next quarter’s Reading Sheet will help pupils to 
explore the relationship between a poem’s verse-form or metre and its gen- 
eral effect. 


PART ‘B’ by FRANK CHAPMAN 


Senior English Master, Oswestry High School for Boys 


I(A) AND (B) are accounts, taken from two Sunday newspapers of the 
same date, of a minor incident connected with the visit of the Russian rowing 
crews to Henley Regatta, earlier this year. Little comment seems necessary 
but, as everything concerned with Russia is liable to be the subject of strong 
controversy, it might be stressed that rowing is not a subject into which one 
would expect political considerations to enter. Nevertheless, would the 
writer of I(a) have written in the same strain if the crews concerned had been 
American, French, or even German? 

In I(b) we have a fairly straightforward account of the incident, although 
there is a slightly patronising tone. The apologies of the Russians are stressed, 
and there is no indication of ‘bad blood’ between them and the owners of 
the inn. In I(a), a character is presented—the sturdy British landlady stand- 
ing on her rights and against the cavalier behaviour of the foreigners. The 
Russians must be made to appear typically Russian—so the stock ideas must 
be brought out; they ‘treated the place as if it were an international conference 
and walked out’. It is worth examining the implications of the sentence (in 
heavy black type, in the original). “The only trouble was the distance of the 
hotel from the river—12 minutes walk!’ Are we expected to respond to this 
by thinking ‘Yah! the sissies’? If not, what? An examination of the use of 
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dash and exclamation mark in this type of journalism would provide almost 
enough material for a Ph.D. thesis. (Note the dash in the first sentence I have 
quoted). It should be obvious that (b) conveys quite as much information 
as (a), without attempting to show the reader what he ought to think. 

II, I admit, is rather difficult for Sheet “B’. Nevertheless, I think it well 
worth attempting. Both poems deal with a mood of melancholy, which 
nearly everyone must have experienced, and which is certainly common 
enough in adolescence and youth, though by no means confined to these 
periods. It is a melancholy which proceeds from no cause that we can name 
(very often, I think, from sheer boredom) and which easily can, and does, 
become a sentimental indulgence. Tennyson’s poem (b) is a ‘locus classicus’ 
of this sort of thing, and the most striking difference between it and (a)— 
Edward Thomas’ ‘Melancholy’—is that Thomas has ‘placed’ his mood, while 
Tennyson tries to pass it off as something noble and dignified. This is obvious 
from the vocabulary and imagery. Why is his despair ‘divine’? Why all the 
morbid paraphernalia of death, lost love, sick-rooms and so on brought in: 
It makes us feel that, for Tennyson, all these things were simply an emotional 
stimulus, no more important in themselves than the lump in the throat 
caused, for some reason, or no reason, by the sight of the cornfields. Notice 
also the repeated cliché with which each verse ends. Everything ministers to 
the poet’s self-importance. Tennyson called Milton ‘God-gifted organ- 
voice’: he, himself, in this mood is reminiscent of the cinema-organ—the 
poem has all the throaty voluptuousness of that instrument with the ‘vox 
humana’ full out. 

Thomas’ poem is a much subtler affair in thought, vocabulary and rhythm. 
The rhythm of the first line establishes the tone of the piece, and the setting 
seems, at any rate, more appropriate than that of Tennyson’s. Thomas is 
aware of the contradiction inherent in the mood 


Yet naught did my despair 
But sweeten the strange sweetness. 


and of its aimlessness: 


What I desired I knew not, but whate’er my choice 
Vain it must be I knew. 


By controlling and placing the mood he persuades us that it may have a 
poetic validity, while Tennyson’s exaggerated claims tend towards the ridic- 
ulous. 


III consists of two passages describing encounters with strange beasts. 
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(Now that Hollywood is turning out a succession of resurrected monsters, 
Gargantuan ants, and so forth, the subject should be topical). There are plenty 
of criticisms to be made of (a), but I will leave the teacher and class to make 
these. What I wish to call attention to is the difference in attitude. The 
monsters in (a) are not made repulsive, but are treated with the sympathy 
that might be extended to any suffering form of life. The pterodacty ‘ls in (b) 
are regarded with a form of moral reprobation—indeed, a little further on 
in the story, when they, not unnaturally attack the men, one of the explorers 
exclaims “These brutes mean mischief!’ But the horror we are expected to 
feel is conveyed only by a conventional and repetitive series of adjectives— 
‘hideous’, ‘crawling’, ‘obscene’, ‘mephitic’, ‘horrible’ (twice), ‘filthy’, etc. 
Whatever the shortcomings of (a), I think one would be justified in consider- 
ing its author as a better and more sensitive writer than the author of (b). 


SOURCES 


I (a) Sunday Chronicle. 
(b) The Observer. 
Il (a) Edward Thomas: ‘Melancholy’ (reprinted by permission of Mrs. Helen 
Thomas). 
(b) Tennyson: Song from “The Princess’. 
Ill (a) Kipling: ‘A Matter of Fact’ from Many Inventions (reprinted by permission 
of Mrs. George Bambridge). 
(b) Conan Doyle: The Lost World (reprinted from Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
novel by permission of Messrs. John Murray). 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE CLASSROOM. Compiled for The Society for 
Teachers of English by A. K. Hudson. With a foreword by Bernard Miles. 
[ Heinemann, 8s. 6d.] 


“Why teach Shakespeare?’ runs the heading of the first section of the lengthy 
Introduction; and the whole volume has the freshness and directness of 
approach suggested by this uncompromising start. ‘Any sound method of 
teaching rests on the teacher’s personal confidence that he is introducing his 
pupils to something worth having’. Unfortunately, as the book goes on to 
show, it is by no means always possible to assume that the English teacher 
does in fact possess the conviction that Shakespeare is ‘worth having’, or, if 
he does feel personally convinced, that he will be able to communicate that 
conviction to his pupils. The analysis of what the editor terms the Construe 
Method, the old stand-by of ‘the teacher who knows that he has never en- 
joyed a Shakespeare performance’, is devastating and apt, as many readers 
will know from bitter memories of their schooldays: ‘Jocular and don’t-take- 
this-too-seriously in the case of the boys. Earnest and be-sure-you-don't- 
miss the beauty with the girls. Both come to the same thing—a profound 
contempt for Shakespeare’. 


The prescription for avoiding this and kindred pitfalls is the adoption of 
‘a right method’, and the method advocated is that of Acting in class. But 
the Acting Method as recommended here is no crude business of reading 
aloud from the front of the class instead of from desks. The editor and his 
colleagues are familiar with and sympathetic towards post-Bradleyan Shake- 
speare criticism; indeed, the book could hardly have taken the form it has 
without the work of Wilson Knight and L. C. Knights. And the Acting 
Method, it is insisted, must entail the kind of careful and sensitive attention 
to the text that we have come to regard as the most important consideration 
in Shakespeare studies with the mature. For example, with reference to the 
Porter scene in Macbeth: ‘Through it, the play becomes both universalized 
and contemporary. Moreover, it concentrates in half a dozen lines one of the 
predominant characterizations of the play; the multitudinous antithesis ex- 
pressing the opposition between grace and evil’. 


The second part of the book consists of sketches of possible lessons based 
126 
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on particular scenes, with pupils ranging from the very young to Sixth Forms. 
Ifone experiences some disappointment at this section, it is not owing to lack 
of intelligent handling, but rather on account of the excessive condensation. 
In ‘Lessons with younger children’ for example, the recommendations for the 
study of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream are eminently workable; but the treat- 
ment of The Merchant of Venice is so sketchy that one wonders how the advo- 
cated approach, as it stands, could possibly be used without baffling the class. 
However, there are excellent hints on Julius Caesar and Henry V, a good 
bibliography, and a useful list of slides, film-strips and recordings, which can 
all be used to stimulate that enjoyment of Shakespeare that the sponsors of 
this volume obviously have so much at heart. 
ROBIN MAYHEAD 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS: A SELECTION OF HIS POEMS AND PROSE, 
by W. H. Gardner. [Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.| 

This book contains all Hopkins’ mature completed verse, four of his early 
poems, and a selection of fragments including the dramatic experiment ‘St. 
Winefred’s Well’. The poetry is less than half the book; the rest includes 
twenty-four admirably chosen letters, over thirty pages of selections from 
the Journal, part of the dialogue on Beauty, the opening of the “Comments 
on The Spiritual Exercises’, and Hopkins’ preface to his poetry. In addition, 
Mr. Gardner provides a biographical and expository introduction, and ap- 
pends notes at the end of the book. 

It is an admirable volume, worth possessing even by those who already 
have the published prose and poetry complete. The letters cover Hopkins’ 
life from school-days to just before his death, and amply express the charm, 
dignity, and humanity of his nature; the illumination they and the selections 
from the Journal provide on the poetry is helped by editorial footnotes. The 


Journal was, of course, the workshop for the poetry, but the verbal discipline 


and inventiveness displayed by these extracts make them fascinating in them- 
selves; middle and senior forms might learn much from them about precision 
and vitality in the use of words. 

CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 


MODERN AMERICAN VERSE, a Selection edited by Geoffrey Moore 
(3s. 6d.); KEATS, a Selection of his Poetry edited by J. E. Morpurgo 
(2s. 6d.); BROWNING, a Selection of his Poetry edited by W. E. Williams 
(2s. 6d.) [Penguin Books.] 

Probably the most sorely needed of these three new Penguins is the Book of 

Modern American Verse , which offers a very satisfying selection. A good many 

of the poets represented in the relatively expensive Oxford Book of American 
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Verse are also represented here, albeit by fewer poems each. The Penguin 
also includes the work of several quite recent poets, and therefore is the more 
up-to-date of the two books. The type used in the Penguin is rather small, 
but that used in the Oxford book, if my eyes are any judge, is smaller still, 

The editor of the Penguin Keats has made a very full selection indeed, and 
apart from his having been forced to represent Endymion by extracts—very 
generous ones at that—he has included almost all the verse of value that Keats 
wrote. 

The Browning contains only a comparatively small proportion of the poet's 
whole output, but there is as much as most people will want to read, and this 
is a case where we may well be grateful for having been spared the task of 
selecting for ourselves. All the best of the dramatic monologues are here, 
Although I think that W. E. Williams overstates the matter when he says 
that Browning ‘penetrates deep into the motives which animate human be- 
haviour’, it is certainly a valuable feature of Browning’s writing that he made 
‘human nature’ his subject at a time when other poets either couldn’t or 
wouldn’t. 

j.H.W 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE: KING HENRY V, edited by J. H. Walter. 
[Methuen, 155.] 


The Arden Edition of Shakespeare’s plays, first edited from 1899 to 1906 by 
W. J. Craig and from 1909 by R. H. Case, is now being revised and re-edited 
in the light of modern criticism and research under the general direction of 
Una Ellis-Fermor. Already published are Macbeth, Love’s Labour’s Lost, King 
Lear and Titus Andronicus; King Henry V is now added to the list; and five 
other plays are to appear shortly. 

When compared with the earlier Arden Henry V (1903) the new edition 
is found to contain almost entirely new footnotes, Appendices and Introduc- 
tion. The Introduction is of especial interest, for it examines the character of 
Shakespeare’s Henry in the light of medieval and renaissance theories of the 
ideal Christian king, and puts forward evidence to show that, in an earlier 
version of the play, Falstaff actually accompanied Henry to France. 

The book has been most carefully and sanely edited, and is most hand- 
somely produced. School librarians will long since have found out the ad- 
vantages of acquiring Shakespeare’s plays separately, rather than all together 
in one volume. Teachers of English will be quick to realise the advantages 
of having the best textual criticism side by side with the text itself—which is 
what we have here. 

j.H.W 
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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 


PROSE 


THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE, by T. H. Savory. [The Language Library, 

André Deutsch, 10s. 6d.] 

This is a pleasant, discursive book on a subject which many might think for- 
bidding. The language of science is designed to speak without ambiguity. 
This aim makes all specialist languages both cumbersome and curiously flat. 
Cumbersome, because it condemns them to have a new word for each shade 
of meaning; and flat, because it implies that the meaning of each word must 
already be there, before the sentence is written, and will not be changed or 
rounded by the sentence. 

Mr. Savory’s book deals mainly with these handicaps, which science shares 
with stamp collecting and all-in wrestling. And this is, of course, why most 
readers find technical writings outside their understanding: they do not recog- 
nise the facts in the words used. But, unlike stamps and wrestling-holds, 
science is more than a collection of instances. The facts are put together in 
general laws; and the laws in their turn are held together by concepts which 
the scientist creates. When science discusses laws and concepts, it recaptures 
something of the ambiguity and enrichment which a generalisation gains 
from every new use. This is why the 
speculative writings in science often | 
make easier (as well as more interest- 
ing) reading than do the text books. Notes on 

Mr. Savory touches these topics, but 


ina small book he has for the most part ENGLI SH 


to keep to the historical development 





of scientific terms and usage. He does One Shilling 

so with a charm which makes me wish 

his book were much longer; I hope One of Blackwell’s Revision 
that he will write a longer book, as Books 

lucid and as civilised as this. If he does, 

[hope he will add a section on those Certain mistakes are made 
very English engineering words which over and over again in writ- 


have lately begun to enter general ten English. In this 16 pp. 
science: words like pulse, filter, gain, booklet rules and principles 


i - , are set out in note form so 
feedback and white noise. I find their that they can be easily looked 


growing use very heartening. Mr. up and learnt when broken. 
Savory’s book itself is heartening, and 
those who shrink from the language of BLACKWELL 


science should read it and take heart. 


J. BRONOWSKI | giugitagiagty OXFORD gtagiagtagte| 
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RECURRENT MALADIES IN SCHOLARLY WRITING, by Eugene S. Mc. 
Cartney. [University of Michigan; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 20s.] 


WRITE WHAT YOU MEAN, by R. W. Bell. [Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.] 


In spite of its portentous title, Dr. McCartney’s book is really a collection of 


scholars’ howlers compiled in the course of thirty years’ editorship of an 
American university press. Unfortunately the context of the offending ex. 
pression is not always given. “Contributed to his demise’ is not necessarily a 
pompous form of ‘helped to kill him’: it might even be the mot juste. “A long 
I§-minute ride’ is not inevitably ‘an oddity of measuring’, for there may have 
been bombs dropping around or the rider may never have been on a hors 
before. As for jingles, I cannot work up much indignation against ‘graciously 
rapacious’, even though Dr. McCartney describes it as a common imperfec- 
tion in manuscripts. “Wanted: More Bounce to the Ounce’ is certainly de- 
testable, yet I rather like the jingle which Dr. McCartney inadvertently 
commits while chasing a different kettle of fish: ‘A slave to habit is the cotton- 
tail rabbit, which “often spends all its life within a single acre”.’ Earnest 
reformers of language are often as blind to language’s many and diverse 
potentialities as are those whom they set out to reform. Dr. McCartney is 
very hard on Dr. Johnson: he makes no distinction between Johnsonianism 
and Johnsonese; and three pages later he remarks approvingly that ‘the father 
of a friend used to read Little Women to improve his scientific writing’—a 
nuclear physicist, perhaps? Only tact can distinguish between what you can 
say and what you can’t say, and Dr. McCartney’s book, though often amus- 
ing, fails to teach tact. 


Write What You Mean is a practical ‘aid to writing any type of document 
normally required for administrative or executive work’. The author tells 
us at the outset that ‘first we must separate the particular thoughts we wish 
to transmit, selecting them from the stream of ideas which constantly courses 
through the mind. Then we must arrange a series of words which in our 
opinion will adequately portray the thoughts to be transmitted. Next we 
utter or write those words’. The kind of writing with which he is concerned 
must therefore be at the opposite pole from that kind of poetry-writing in 
which the poet doesn’t know what he is going to say until he has said it. If 
it is true that the thoughts can be separated out prior to the arrangement of 
words then the thoughts must be fairly commonplace and the writer may a 
well seize on the nearest cliché. A business man to whom I put the point 
confirmed that 95 per cent of his correspondence consisted of banal thoughts 
expressed in accepted clichés—‘if I didn’t use the clichés’, he added, ‘foreign 
firms wouldn’t understand me, and English-speaking firms would think! 
was trying to be clever’. And the instruction which Mr. Bell offers to com- 
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pilers of ‘Crucial Documents’ is so detailed and elementary that one feels they 
might as well continue to rely on that blissful ignorance which has already 
advanced them so far in their professions. 

Both of these books are useful within limits. But, in spite of Dr. McCart- 
ney’s disarming concern for the decent treatment of language and in spite of 
Mr. Bell’s gestures towards I. A. Richards’ analysis of ‘meaning’, neither of 
them explores the really interesting question—the inter-relation of language, 
thought and feeling. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


CRITICISM 


LITERATURE AND CRITICISM, by H. Coombes. [Chatto and Windus, 
10s. 6d.; students’ edition, 7s. 6d.| 
This book is offered as a text book, and acknowledges a special debt to F. R. 
Leavis. Its value depends not on fresh valuations but on its usefulness as a 
training in appreciation. For the testing of his method, Mr. Coombes recom- 
mends ‘wherever it is possible: discussion’. 
The book is concerned primarily with the criticism of poetry, but prose is 
also treated in the appropriate places. The six chapters present six separate 
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approaches through rhythm, rhyme, imagery, poetic thought, feeling, and 
diction; but the author avoids the danger of insulating these approaches from 
one another. Thus, for example, in the discussion of a passage from the aspect 
of rhythm the reader is made to understand where failure derives from super- 
ficiality of feeling. It is indeed one of the merits of the book that, while one 
is made to feel the increasing complexity of the subject, the first three simpler 
chapters form a helpful foundation for the last three subtler ones. In each 
chapter Mr. Coombes begins by elucidating the heading, and then, by exam- 
ining bad, not so bad, and good examples, he enables the student to see for 
himself how the approach under discussion may be helpful in the formation 
of a sound judgment. He avoids a priori principles; the initial explanations 
are minimal, most of the lucidation being demonstrated through the exam- 
ples. At the end, passages of poetry and of prose are arranged in pairs as 
critical exercises. Half of these pairs are chosen from the same writer in both 
cases, thus providing a useful introduction to writers who, like Milton, have 
different levels of impressiveness, or, like Shakespeare, underwent a particu- 
larly extensive development of style. 

Mr. Coombes recommends going through the book page by page with 
the pupils; another method might be to get the class to make their own judg- 
ments of the chosen passages in advance, and then to re-examine them in the 
light of the relevant chapter. 

CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 


THE PLEASURES OF PROSE AND POETRY, by Laurence Brander. 
[O.U.P., 5s.] 

CONVERSATIONAL ENGLISH, by W. J. Ball. [Longmans, 7s. 6d.] 

Mr. Brander’s book, the sub-title of which is ‘A Primer of Rhetoric and 
Prosody’, is divided into two parts; the first is a description of the instruments 
of prose style—figures of speech, word order, word economy, the sentence, 
the paragraph, concluding with a brief discussion of ‘prose forms’; the second 
describes metres and stanza forms. Neither section is original in either con- 
tent or presentation, but the book is written lucidly and agreeably; it com- 
municates interest in the subject. It is to the second part that most exception 
will be taken. To discuss metrical forms without taking into account sprung 
rhythm and the attitudes to rhythm developed by Pound and Eliot is mis- 
leading, nowadays, even to the comparatively elementary students to whom 
the book is addressed. Many teachers will also question the usefulness of 
discussing the rhythmical structure of a poem in isolation from the language. 
In other words, for a student to carry his studies no further than this book 
takes him would leave him with an inadequate conception of what poetry is, 
and the author does not indicate in what ways further study is necessary. 
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the Present knowledge . . . it is as immortal as the heart 
Day of man,” wrote Wordsworth. And it is to the 


enchanted world of poetry that this book 
invites the reader, particularly the young reader from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age for whom it has been specially compiled. 
Nevertheless, it should also be of use to older students who are 
not specialising in English but who need an elementary know- 
ledge of English poetry as a background to their other studies. 


This comprehensive anthology covers a wide field of English 
Poetry from Beowulf to Spender. The poems are presented as 
far as possible in chronological order, and the book is divided 
into nine sections. Each section is prefaced by a short account 
of the literary history of that particular period and of the poets 
of the time. 
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Mr. Ball’s book is for the foreign student learning the idiom of spoken 
English without the advantage of learning it in England. Any teacher of 
English to foreigners should study it; Mr. Ball’s writing is fresh, intelligent, 
and scholarly. He begins with an illuminating study of the relationship of 
the language to the national character, discusses the differences between 
written and spoken English, analyses the vocabulary and syntax of the latter, 
and concludes with a chapter entitled ‘A Practical Approach to Conversa- 
tion’, and well-devised exercises. The book is well-informed with practical 
teaching experience. 

CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE, a monthly review of literature, edited by 

John Lehmann. Nos. 1-3. [Chatto and Windus, 2s. 6d. per number. | 
The London Magazine was launched in February of this year under an hon- 
ourable title, with a send-off from Mr. T. S. Eliot and the general good 
wishes of the literary world. It is sponsored, apparently, by The Daily Mirror 
Newspapers. The editor, Mr. John Lehmann, is clearly taking up once more 
the part he played in the various forms of New Writing, with perhaps an eye 
on Horizon. A sign of the changed temper of the age may be detected in his 
remark, “There are no Keep Out notices hung up in front of The London 
Magazine: except for those who in their writing put political propaganda—or 
any other kind of propaganda—before art...” It is in fact a miscellany, con- 
taining critical essays and reviews but mainly devoted to creative writing. 

The need for journals of this kind, providing a field for young writers, 
general scope for experiment, and an interim opportunity of publication for 
poets and practitioners of the smaller literary forms, is undoubted, and it is 
probably greater today than ever before. Full credit must be allowed to all 
those responsible for the attempt to fulfil this function. But there is an equal 
need to pay all such miscellanies the compliment of judging their contents by 
critical standards of some severity. It takes something rather less than sever- 
ity, however, to conclude that the first three numbers of The London Magazine 
are disappointingly dull. 

Of the poems none is particularly remarkable: the most interesting come 
from the old hands. Those by Auden and Roy Fuller are perhaps the best, 
and Louis MacNeice’s elegy on Dylan Thomas is preferable on the whole to 
George Barker’s: among the younger writers possibly Elizabeth Jennings 
stands out a little. The short stories include one or two effective translated 
sketches of war-time incidents by Félicien Marceau and Pierre Gascar, a chap- 
ter of a novel by Elizabeth Bowen that seems rather pointless out of its 
context, a neat little child study by Joyce Cary, stories of some vitality if no 
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great distinction by P. H. Newby and C. H. B. Kitchin, a cruel but able | 


sketch of a post-war aristocrat by Hugo Charteris, a competent account of 
life in a mental hospital by James Courage, and the usual extract from a 
psychopath’s diary. There are letters from New York, Rome and Paris, and 
critical essays by L. P. Hartley on C. H. B. Kitchin, William Sansom on Ivan 
Bunin, and Laurence Brander on George Orwell. These, together with the 
reviews, seem on the whole rather tentative and lacking in clear critical 
standards. 

One takes no pleasure in reporting with such lukewarmness on a desirable 
enterprise, but the state of things is aptly illustrated by the letter in the second 
number from a young man about to embark on his National Service: The 
London Magazine, he feels, will be an effective link with letters and culture 
generally. Is this the best our time can offer him: 

R. G. COX 


TEXT-BOOKS 


PRECIS AND COMPREHENSION PRACTICE, by E. L. Black and A. H. 
Lawley. [University of London Press, 4s. 6d. limp, $s. 6d. boards.] 


‘ , 
O’ LEVEL TESTS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND IDIOM, by J. D. Stephen- 
son. [Methuen, 3s. 6d.] 


APPRENTICE ENGLISH, BOOK 111, by W. Kerr and J. Lochrie. [Bell, 5s.] 
READING AND COMPOSITION, BOOK VII, by A. J. Merson. [Macmillan, 
6s.] 


While the teacher has no right to expect any text-book to do his job for him 
or to correspond closely to the text-book he himself might write, he may 
reasonably impose certain requirements. 

He can demand, for instance, that a text-book in his field should be specific 
in its purpose, covering a defined area for particular classes. Two of these 
four books satisfy this requirement. Precis and Comprehension Practice provides 
two years’ ample, well-graded preparation for the familiar ‘O’ Level exer- 
cises of summarising a passage and explaining words and phrases in it; O 
Level Tests is geared to the kind of questions on grammar or idiom which 
often figures at the optional end of the same examination papers. 

Apart from dealing with major and minor questions respectively, these two 
books differ in that, whereas the former presents a wealth of fresh material 
not readily available elsewhere and carefully adjusted to school level (sources 
include newspapers, Geoffrey Trease, C. S. Forester, George Sturt, Children’s 
Newspaper), the latter makes no concession to modern language theory or 
practice. It is grimly, almost defiantly, traditional in its adherence to the 
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TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 





“Children cannot be expected 
to write a composition 
unless they have something 





3) 


to say.... 


Help for children (the great majority) whose work is awkward 
and cramped; ways to set them reading, talking, thinking, 
and writing; ways to give them ideas, ideas, ideas, ideas. . .; 
all this will be found in the new four-book course, Read to 
Write, which is capable of developing unsuspected powers of 
self-expression in nearly every secondary school pupil. 


EAD TO WRITE, by Cedric 
R Austin, M.A. (London) is in 

four books, each divided into 
three ‘ terms.’ Its primary aim is the 
development of fluent self-expression 
in Secondary School children. The 
reading sections (ten to a term) 
provide a source of ideas as well as 
a model of good writing. 


The author has used his three-fold 
method—reading, answering, writing 
—with consistent and often surprising 
success. It allows nearly every child 
full opportunity for whatever origin- 
ality of expression he can achieve. 
The writing motif for the first year 
is Your Diary (Book One, price 
5s. 9d.), next Serial Stories (price 
6s. Od.), third A Magazine (price 
6s. 3d.), and finally A Newspaper 
(price 6s. 6d.). 


Each book is illustrated by a 
different, and in his way outstanding, 
artist. Whether as an aid to visuali- 
zation for younger children, or as an 
artist's personal comment to older 
ones, these illustrations possess 


excellent stimulative qualities and 
are a vital part of the four-year 
experience given by Read to Write. 
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THE NEW 4-YEAR 
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Name 

School 
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apparatus of parts of speech, case, correction of sentences and figures of speech 
(even litotes and syllepsis). 

The other two books, perhaps because they belong to more comprehensive 
‘courses’, are less certain in purpose and level. Whatever the scope of the full 
series, these single volumes do not allocate themselves with any precision to 
specific age-groups. 

Apprentice English III includes in its miscellany work on grammar (‘the 
laws of language that you must obey’), composition, vocabulary and discus- 
sion. At its best it offers sensible advice and practice material; at its worst— 
notably in its grammar, which includes the subjunctive mood and parsing 
exercises—it is as archaic and pedantic as many of the sentences it offers for 
analysis. The authors’ uncompromising authoritarianism prompts them, for 
instance, to set for correction such sentences as: “The night porter gave his 
evidence in a curious halting manner’. 

The last book, Reading and Composition VII, has no preface to indicate its 
target. It consists of longish passages from fairly recent prose, each with sets 
of exercises on Reading, Word-Study and Composition. The emphasis on 
outdoor action (surf-riding, war, sport, birds), the illustrations (some of them 
quite crude), and the naivety of some of the questions (what is a car radiator? 
what were the final scores in the match?) suggest a Secondary Modern School 
market, but ‘find examples of simile, metaphor and personification’, vocab- 
ulary work on acclivity/declivity, farther/further and the like, and frequent 
reference to Latin derivations indicate more academic pretensions. The regu- 
lar pairing of a difficult word from the passage (e.g. facade) with a phoneti- 
cally related but otherwise irrelevant word (e.g. facet) for explanation or 
illustration seems a peculiarly misguided device. 

The first of these books can, then, be warmly recommended. The other 
three may find more sympathy with those who favour ‘courses’ and tradi- 
tional grammar. All four are carefully compiled and well produced. 

W. H. MITTINS 


I DARE YOU, by Ronald Ridout. [Heinemann, 4s. 6d.] WORKBOOK (for 
I Dare You), ts. 3d. 

JUNGLE ADVENTURE, by Ian Serraillier. [Heinemann, 4s.] 

TREASURE ISLAND, ROBIN HOOD, DOG CRUSOE, SILVER SKATES, 
Adapted by Segal and Mansley. | Warne, 35. 6d. each.| 

The first two books are described as Stage One of a Reading Scheme for 


Secondary School pupils of little academic aptitude. They contain no exer- 
cises, no explanation of the scheme is given, the only aim appears to be reading 
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English Language Test Papers 
By F. E. S. FINN, B.A. and F. E. OXTOBY, M.A. 


Twenty-one 24-hour papers of ‘O’ Level standard. The passages for Summary 
and Comprehension questions are taken from a wide variety of modern 
writers—Blunden, Elizabeth Bowen, Joad, Nicolson, etc. 

Manilla 2s. 9d., Boards 3s. 9d. 


A Pattern of Islands 
By SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE, K.C.M.G. 


A quarter of a million copies of the original edition of this book, in nine 
languages, have been sold. Now it appears in a specially abridged and illus- 
trated form for young people. Ready December. 

Junior Edition (for Libraries) 6s. net. School Edition (for Class use) 4s. 6d 


Essays and Studies, 1954 
Edited for the English Association by GUY BOAS 


The new volume in this series includes articles on Great Englishmen at School, 
Troilus and Criseyde, The Poetry of Donne, Elizabethan Psychology and Acting, 
and The English Hymn. Just published, 10s. 6d. net. 
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THE AUGUSTAN WORLD 


Life and Letters in 18th Century England 
A. R. HUMPHREYS 
Written for the non-specialist, the aim of this book is to 
describe how the main social and intellectual interests of 
Augustan life affected, both consciously and sub-consciously, 
the outlook of writers. 16s. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 


Four new volumes of the re-edited Arden Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays 
HENRY V._ Edited by j. H. WALTER 155. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Edited by M.R. RIDLEY 18s. 
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for enjoyment, and one assumes that ‘very little academic aptitude’ euphem- 
istically describes backward children. In short, the originators of the scheme 
seem to be uncertain of what they are aiming at, and this uncertainty is re- 
flected in the books. 

I Dare You (the title has no significance) is presumably intended as a basis 
for comprehension and language study, and consists of a heterogeneous col- 
lection of prose passages and a few poems. Of the former, the best are those 
which re-tell in simple language incidents from such classics as The Cloister 
and the Hearth, Black Beauty, What Katy Did, and so on. These are complete 
and interesting enough in themselves and may serve to encourage children 
to sample the original books. But what of the remaining items—legends, 
anecdotes, accounts of buffalo hunting, elephants, a conjuring trick, dogs, 
duck shooting, and a few poems? Did any principle govern this choice of 
subjects, or will anything do for language study? A further selection of re- 
told episodes from the classics would have been better. 

The expendable Workbook, described as ‘a course in itself’ contains a sort 
of lucky dip selection of exercises on comprehension, nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
alphabetical order, word meanings, rhymes, punctuation, and other odd- 
ments, mostly in the form of sentence copying. If I Dare You can be fairly 
easily read the exercises should demand more ‘original’ writing, and should 
be more consistently planned. 

The great difficulty when attempting to persuade non-academic pupils to 
tackle books of real worth is to provide an attraction which is superior to 
that of the ‘comic’ and the cartoon strip. In the beginning, at any rate, stories 
with lively action, excitement, and vividly drawn characters are essential. 
Jungle Adventure is an abridgement and re-telling of the main part of Martin 
Rattler in which the retention of much of the phrase and sentence structure 
of the original gives some flavour of Ballantyne’s style. This respect for the 
original author is commendable, but the result is very tame, for Ballantyne 
was here primarily interested in the geography of Brazil and provided no 
real excitement. Compare, for instance, the original episodes and the re- 
tellings of the bear killing in the Cloister and the Hearth, and the jaguar hunt 
in Martin Rattler. The first will hold the attention of the backward pupil, 
the second will not. The selection of this book for re-telling was an error of 
judgment. 

The remaining books, listed in order of difficulty, are intended for back- 
ward and educationally subnormal children for whom, in vocabulary and 
grading (from short sentences to short paragraphs), they are satisfactory. 
Pleasant and lively illustrations run down the sides of the pages. With such 
drastic simplification as this one cannot expect more than the barest outline 
of the stories, but it is a pity that they were not treated in a different order. 
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By CHARLES S. SEGAL and HERBERT Classic Stories adapted from the Originals by 
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L. PEACOCK. Fully illustrated in strip form. CHARLES 5S. SEGAL and PATRICIA 
PETER AND HIS FOOTBALL, Books 1-4 (for MANSLEY. 
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ol- These sets of progressive stories have been Crusoe; 4, THE SILVER SKATES. 3s. 6d. each. 
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Ose 10 plus, with interesting reading matter and more advanced reading matter, these books 
pictures in strip form to preserve the con- have been specially prepared for backward 
ster tinuity of the text. readers of 10-15 plus. Illustrated in strip form. 
oe For Upper Primary and Lower Secondary Forms 
re! 
i WORDS 
8, A SIMPLE DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Compiled by ISABEL — 
gs MCLEAN, M.A. 
. An entirely new illustrated dictionary defining about 6,000 words, mostly those used in a .. 
of speech, but also including some old words now found only in history books and children’s 
classics. Pronunciation is clearly indicated and examples are given showing how the words are 
re- used in sentences. 
ENGLISH COMPREHENSION & COMPOSITION 
ort By T. H. DALZELL, s.a.,H.Dip.ed. 2s. 6d 
es This book will help to develop comprehension, to extend vocabulary and skillin sentence con- 
’ struction, to test spelling and punctuation and to exercise powers of clear statement, description 
d- and narration. It has been found particularly useful for pupils taking Grammar School selection 
' examinations. 
WARNE, 1 Bedford Court, W.C.2 
Id 
to 
+ 7 e,e | 
to Thinking and Writing | 
es A. R. ROBERTSON, M.A. 
i. This course of three books is designed to provide an adequate course in | 
in English Comprehension, Grammar and Composition for pupils aged 
12-15. It is based primarily on the requirements of Senior Secondary 
re Schools in Scotland. For teachers who have felt the need for a straight- 
he forward English Course with large numbers of practical exercises, this | 
should be worth careful scrutiny. Book I, 3s. 6d. 
=f Books II and III in preparation | 
10 } 
e- ° . ° 
A Foundation Course in English 
nt 








A. R. Moon, m.A. and G. H. McKay, B.A. 


The aim of this new five-year course of five books is to give a thorough 
training in all the important parts of the English secondary school sylla- 
bus. The scheme of the first book is to lay a good foundation for the 
course. Vocabulary, grammar and punctuation having been taught are 
immediately illustrated by short continuous prose passages. Subsequent 
exercises give adequate practice in the points already studied. 

Book I, 5s. 6d. 

Books II-V in preparation 
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The Robin Hood legends, being in effect a group of short stories about one 
character, lend themselves most easily to extreme reduction and might well 
have. formed book one; and Silver Skates, with its simple plot, book two. 
The weak and rambling story of Dog Crusoe can hardly be given a clear shape. 
Treasure Island, with its complicated plot, one feels should have been the 
fourth book, since the less severe limitations of language in this grade might 
have allowed some hint of its real quality to have been given. 
JOHN WEBBER 


THE BREATH OF LIFE, BOOK v, ed. David Monmouth. [George Allen 
and Unwin, 4s. 6d.] 
LEONARDO THE INVENTOR, by Lorna Lewis [Heinemann, 4s. 6d.] 
THE YEARLING, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. [Heinemann, 4s. 9d.] 
CALL THE VET, by Nancy Martin. [Macmillan, 4s. 6d.] 
The subject-matter of The Breath of Life is excellent. This book is the fifth of 
a series of class readers in which extracts are chosen from modern literature 
—not merely of the past fifty years but mostly within the past five or six 
years—from books of the quality of The Cruel Sea, Venture to the Interior and 
Annapurna. Some of the writing is brilliant, none of it falls below the level 
of competent English, and as an example to the pupils it can do nothing but 
good. Moreover, there is not a dull moment from cover to cover. One 
point of criticism from the teacher’s point of view is the slimness of the 
volume. There is scarcely ten minutes’ reading in several of the extracts, 
and not sufficient in the whole book to occupy a term. 

The Yearling and Call the Vet are complete stories. The former, a shortened 
version of the original novel, tells of the Baxter family and their struggle for 
existence in the wilds of Florida in the 1870's. Although the author’s idiom 
occasionally grates on an English ear this is a strangely moving tale. The 
writer combines accuracy of background with a deeply sy mpathetic under- 
standing of the truths of human nature in whatever setting it is found. The 
portrait of Jody, the only son, as sensitive, innocent and affectionate as his 
pet fawn, is especially memorable. The pleasure given by this story unfor- 
tunately causes Call the Vet to suffer by contrast. It is harmless children’s 
fare, but completely undistinguished. It seems to be written down to the 
level of the children for whom it is intended and therefore has no power to 
raise them any higher on the difficult path towards mature understanding. 
Perhaps the story seems so flat because it is largely written in extremely banal 
dialogue. The central figures are ‘stock’ characters—Ricky, the town-bred 
boy, on holiday at a farm, and the tomboyish country girl he meets there, 
Vanda; and the ‘moral’ of the story is that animals are lovable creatures and 
the job of veterinary surgeon is a busy but rewarding (spiritually) occupation. 
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6s. 6d. 
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The Yearling puts the first point more subtly and with considerably more 
effect. 

Although the recently re-published biography of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Leonardo the Inventor, is written in simple language for children, one feels that 
the author has far more than a superficial knowledge of her subject. She 
sketches a vivid picture of da Vinci and his times, and communicates to the 
reader her own enthusiasm for this ‘man of all-round genius’. The photo- 
graphic illustrations of da Vinci’s work are varied and wholly admirable. 
This book is strongly recommended for the school or class library. 


BOOKS | HAVE FOUND USEFUL: IX 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD WRITING, by C. Brooks and R. P. Warren. 
[Dobson, 255.] 
This book is recommended on the dust-jacket as valuable ‘to anyone who 
writes’, but I have found it extremely useful as the basis for an English course 
for fifth and sixth forms. The sub-title, ‘A Handbook of Modern Rhetoric’, 
if initially confusing, is, 1 think, apt if it conveys an impression of the best 
aspects of the trivium, with its care and discipline in the study of language’s 
uses and beauties. For this is a careful, comprehensive book, and at the same 
time an exciting one. If anyone doubts this he should read, for example, the 
extracts on pages $1, 52 and $3 (from Gulliver's Travels, The Fall of the House 
of Usher and Bleak House) and the authors’ elucidation of them. These pages 
and many others in the book can be an entirely new experience for children 
of the power of creative writing, but it is by no means a collection of ‘purple 
passages’. The close study of such extracts, in reading sheets or in one of the 
better books of comprehension exercises, is a valuable part of any senior 
English course, but Brooks and Warren here go much further in demon- 
strating the many and varied functions of the English language. They en- 
courage writers and readers to use it with a sense of purpose and with a 
standard of values. In the process they divide writing into Exposition, Argu- 
ment, Description and Narration, giving many excellent examples and avoid- 
ing any suggestion that the dividing lines really divide; they discuss the units 
of writing, the paragraph and the sentence, and examine the difficult subject 
of style under the headings Diction, Metaphor, Situation and Tone, and the 
Final Integration. Some of this is strong meat for school-children and I do 
not suggest for a moment that it can or should ever become a school text- 
book, but I believe that it provides material for a full and lively course for 
the upper forms of grammar schools. I would go further and say that it offers 
hope of a big step forward in the quest for a new ‘discipline of English’. I 
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have derived much encouragement from it and confirmation of my lurking 
suspicions that (a) grammar is a totally artificial imposition upon school- 
children, and it is time we stopped merely modifying it or whittling it away, 
and abolished it altogether; and (b) the ‘primacy of meaning’, as Mr. F. W. 
Bateson has called it—the determination to use language for all possible pur- 
poses, but always to know what we and others are using it for—is a principle 
which can direct and strengthen much of our school work. If the teacher is 
able to use the methods of exposition presented here—which are both broad 
and deep—in the normal course of reading ‘set books’, exercises such as “cor- 
rection of sentences’ and ‘choice of words’ (not to mention analysis and 
parsing) become superfluous, and formal instruction in the technique of para- 
phrase, summary, etc., can at least be reduced to an absolute minimum. 
Reading and writing, composition and appreciation, may then come to be 
regarded, correctly, as different aspects of the same things, and the attainment 
of skill in them largely a matter of instinct and response to example. 

I believe this book will become a really significant influence in raising the 
prestige and extending the usefulness of English as a school subject. 
R. B. KENNEDY 


Reading Sheets are available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. 
per dozen per set of four issues. Orders, stating whether the A or B sheet is 
required, should be sent to the publishers at 40 William IV Street, London, 
W.C.2, from whom single specimen sheets can be had. 


Contributions from teachers are welcome, and if accepted will be paid for 
on publication. Articles on specific problems or aspects of the teaching of 
English within the age-range 9-19 are preferred to those of a general nature. 
A stamped addressed envelope should accompany contributions. 


Published by Chatto & Windus, 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at The 
Blackmore Press, Ltd., Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 























By N. C. MARTIN, Lecturer at the University of 
London Institute of Education 


144 pp. Approximate price 4s. 


The aim of this book, which should appear early next 
term, is to help boys and girls to read with understanding, by 
studying and discussing in class a wide variety of passages 
of English. These passages have been chosen in the belief 
that understanding comes best when the readers enjoy 
what they read. As this book is for junior forms in Gram- 
mar Schools, almost all of the passages are narrative, but 
their interest depends not only on the easy excitement of 
what happens next but also on the depth and variety of 
meaning that belongs to adult literature. The sources range 
from Homer, The Bible and Froissart to T. H. White, 
Norbert Casteret and The Daily Telegraph. Nearly all the 
passages and questions have been tested in class. 


This is the first book in the OXFORD COMPREHENSION 
COURSE, a five year course under the general editorship 
of H. Bell, Rector of Dollar Academy. Book II should be 
ready next Spring. 





Applications for inspection copies or for 


further particulars should be sent to the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Education Department Oxford 











